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Northern Missionary Activities 
in the South, 1846-1861 


By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


I. 1839 a CUBAN-OWNED SPANISH VESSEL SAILED FOR AF- 
rica, obtained a cargo of Mendian natives, and returned to Ha- 
vana. The Africans were taken to the slave market where Don 
José Ruiz purchased forty-nine of the adults and Don Pedro 
Montez purchased four children, three girls and one boy. Ruiz 
and Montez, subjects of the Queen of Spain and residents of 
Puerto Principe, Cuba, hired Ramon Ferrer, owner and captain 
of L’Amistad, and his slave Antonio to transport the fifty-three 
Negroes to Puerto Principe. Captain Ferrer secured a permit 
from the governor-general before leaving the harbor. Three days 
out the Negroes mutinied, killed Captain Ferrer and the ship’s 
cook, gained control of L’Amistad, and forced Ruiz and Montez 
by threat of death to sail for Sierra Leone. Under cover of dark- 
ness and when unwatched, Montez steered toward the United 
States, and after sixty-three days at sea, with food and water 
practically exhausted, L’Amistad reached United States waters. 
On August 26, 1839, the vessel anchored off Montauk Point, 
Long Island, and Joseph Cinqué and Grabeau, two leaders of 
the Mendians, took a detail of between twenty and thirty Ne- 
groes ashore to replenish the supply of fresh water. At this point 
Lieutenant Thomas R. Gedney of the United States brig Wash- 
ington, patrolling the coast, observed the vessel. He boarded it, 
heard the story of the mutiny and murder from Montez and 
Ruiz, seized and disarmed the Negroes on board, captured and 
disarmed Cinqué and Grabeau with their detail, and took L’Amis- 
tad into port at New London, Connecticut. There he libeled the 
vessel, the fifty-four Negroes, and the ship’s cargo for salvage.! 

1 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), LVII (1839-1840), 28-29. 


The Register quotes Lieutenant Gedney’s official report from the New London 
Gazette, August 26, 1839. 
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Montez and Ruiz, charging the Negro men with murder and 
piracy, put in a counterclaim for the fifty-three Mendian Negroes 
as their slave property.2, The Spanish government, through its 
minister, Calderon de la Barca, demanded the release of the ship 
and its return with the Negroes and cargo to the owners in 
Cuba according to the provisions of Article IX of the treaty 
of October 27, 1795.* 

Judge Andrew T. Judson of the United States district court 
accepted Gedney’s libel claim for salvage. On affidavits of Mon- 
tez and Ruiz he committed the adult Negroes to jail on charges 
of murder and piracy and the children as witnesses. He likewise 
accepted Montez and Ruiz’s claim to property in the Negroes. 
These matters were heard by Judge Smith Thompson of the 
federal circuit court at Hartford, Connecticut, on September 17, 
1839. The court decided that, since the alleged murder and 
piracy had been committed on the high seas, it had no jurisdic- 
tion. But it refused to free the Negroes on a writ of habeas 
corpus and ordered them to be held for trial under Montez and 
Ruiz’s claims as property. It also recognized Gedney’s claim to 
salvage and ordered trial thereon.‘ 

These cases then went back to Judge Judson of the district 
court for adjudication. In Gedney vs. L’Amistad the court found 
for the plaintiff and ordered L’Amistad to be sold.® The vessel 
and cargo, originally appraised at $6,600, were finally sold for 
only $245.° 

The question of the ownership of the Negroes was not so easily 
settled. It involved Spanish law and practice, the treaty of 1795, 
and American civil law. A Spanish decree of 1817 had classified 
Cuban Negroes as (1) Creoles, those born in Spanish dominions, 
(2) Ladinos, those born in Africa but long domiciled in Cuba, 
and (3) Bozals, those recently brought to Cuba. Spanish law 
~ After this paper was written William A. Owens published Slave Mutiny: The 
Revolt on the Schooner Amistad (New York, 1953), a dramatic story in which he 
lets his imagination run wild, but one which gives the contemporary abolitionist 
point of view. 

2 Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising 


Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848 (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-1877), X, 
133. 

3 Niles’ Weékly Register, LVII (1839-1840), 48. 

4 Adams, Memoirs, X, 134. 

5 Helen Tunnicliff Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery 
and the Negro (5 vols., Washington, 1930-1937), IV, 437. 

6 Niles’ Weekly Register, LIX (1841-1842), 96. 
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later fixed 1820 as the date dividing the Ladinos and the Bozals. 
Creoles and Ladinos were subject to Cuban slave law, but Bozals 
might not be enslaved.’ On authority of the Spanish law, Judge 
Judson ordered Antonio, slave of the late Captain Ferrer, re- 
turned to his master’s heirs in Cuba. Bail was made for Antonio; 
he later escaped, some said by the connivance of Connecticut 
antislavery citizens, and remained a free man in that state.® 
Since, under authority of the same Spanish law, the Mendians 
could not be held in slavery in Cuba, Judge Judson denied Mon- 
tez and Ruiz’s claims and on January 23, 1840, ordered the Ne- 
groes to be turned over to the President of the United States to 
be returned to their native land.* Subsequently, President Martin 
Van Buren ordered the United States marshal in control of the 
Negroes to deliver them to Lieutenant John S. Payne, of the 
schooner Grampas, who was to transport them to Africa.’ 

Ruiz and Montez seemingly acquiesced in the decision, but 
Calder6én appealed the decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, thus making the United States a party in the case. 

Meanwhile certain abolitionists had interested themselves in 
the Negroes. Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, editor of the New 
York Emancipator, and the Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn formed a 
committee that raised funds to fight the case, and Roger Sherman 
Baldwin offered to give his legal advice.’ On February 10, 1840, 
John Quincy Adams introduced a resolution in Congress calling 
on the President to demand of Spain the recognition of the libera- 
tion of the Amistad prisoners.'* Baldwin later persuaded Adams 
to join him as counsel in the case. They called in person on At- 
torney General Henry D. Gilpin in January 1841 and asked him 
to dismiss the case without argument. He replied that the Presi- 
dent refused to grant their request because of the insistence of 
the Spanish minister. Baldwin, nevertheless, prepared a brief, 
which Adams signed, asking dismissal.” 

Adams devoted much time and research to the case and was 
overjoyed when the Supreme Court, Justice Joseph Story de- 


7 Catterall, Judicial Cases, IV, 438, 440. 

8 Niles’ Weekly Register, LX (1841-1842), 144. 

9 Catterall, Judicial Cases, IV, 438. 

10 Adams, Memoirs, X, 446. 

11 [bid., X, 135. 

12 Congressional Globe, 26 Cong., 1 Sess., 179, 416; Adams, Memoirs, X, 216. 
13 Adams, Memoirs, X, 361-62, 372, 375. 
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livering the opinion on March 9, 1841, ruled that the Negroes, 
natives of Africa, had been kidnapped and illegally transported 
to Cuba, were not pirates but were in legal possession of L’Amis- 
tad when she arrived in the waters of the United States “asserting 
their freedom; and in no sense could they possibly intend to 
import themselves here, as slaves, or for sale as slaves.”!* The 
Supreme Court reversed the district and circuit courts only where 
they had ordered the Negroes to be turned over to the President 
of the United States to be transported to Africa. The Supreme 
Court ordered “that the said Negroes be declared to be free, and 
be dismissed from the custody of this Court, and go without 
delay.” Adams and Baldwin made every possible effort to get 
the United States to furnish a vessel to send the Negroes back 
to Africa, but to no avail. 

The Amistad affair was a delicate issue in the relations between 
the United States and Spain, and a significant milestone in the 
controversy over slavery and human rights. It marked also an im- 
portant step in the missionary activities of the Northern churches 
in the slaveholding states. It led directly to the organization 
in 1846 of the American Missionary Association; ultimately it 
led the American Home Missionary Society to refuse to appoint 
slaveholders to mission posts; and it led indirectly to the organi- 
zation in 1853 of the Southern Aid Society. The first organization 
was antislavery, and from the beginning refused not only to co- 
operate with its Southern slaveholding brethren in missionary 
activities but gradually moved to the position of denying any 
aid to missions in the South. The third body was organized for 
the specific purpose of aiding mission work in the South through 
the Southern slaveholding churches, with particular emphasis on 
missionary work among the Negro slaves. 

When American abolitionists became interested in the Amistad 
Negroes, they sent a committee to investigate their lot. They 
found thirty-six adult Mendians imprisoned in a single room 
twenty by thirty feet. Shocked by these conditions, the aboli- 
tionists appealed to “friends of humanity” for financial aid to 
minister to the physical and spiritual needs of these Negroes, as 
well as to fight for their liberation. They saw to it that the Ne- 


14 United States Appellant vs. the Schooner L’Amistad, 15 Peters 518 (1841); 
Catterall, Judicial Cases, 1V, 441-42; Adams, Memoirs, X, 441. 
15 Catterall, Judicial Cases, IV, 441; 14 U. S. Reports 157-65. 
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, ]  groes were “humanly treated” and “liberally fed and clothed.” 
They secured the services of the Rev. H. G. Ludlow who began 
to teach the prisoners to read and to write and to instruct them 


in the fundamentals of the Christian religion. When John Quincy 
Adams visited the prisoners he found that under Ludlow’s tute- 
lage one prisoner had learned to write a “tolerable hand” and 
that three “could read the New Testament very indifferently.”"® 
At the same time Adams complained, “No minister of the word 
of God, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, ventures to preach one 
word against slavery. Not a few preach slavery itself.” After 
the prisoners were released their abolitionist friends found em- 
ployment for them at Farmington, some twenty-five miles from 
New Haven; here George E. Day continued to teach them for 

several months.’ Finally, the abolitionists raised funds to send 
the Negroes back to Africa, and on November 27, 1841, “the 
Mendian Negroes . . . embarked from New York for Sierra Leone 
; accompanied by five missionaries and teachers.”* The party, 
; which sailed on the Gentleman, included thirty-five Mendians, 
the Rev. James Steele, the Rev. and Mrs. William Raymond and 
} their infant child, an American Negro teacher, James Wilson, 
} and Henry R. Wilson, a Negro teacher from the island of Bar- 
bados.'* This nucleus constituted the Mendi Mission in Africa. 
For some years before 1840 there had been developing in New 
England a deep-seated feeling of resentment against the Ameri- 
y can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society because they tacitly recognized 
; the institution of slavery. These two bodies, organized in 1810, 
represented the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
] churches in their respective mission fields. Spurred on by the 

Amistad case, several ministers of New Hampshire in 1841 pre- 
| sented a memorial to the American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions in which they protested against what they 
1 called the Board’s “studied silence on the subject of American 
: slavery.” The ministers said: “... we think you may, and we 
frankly say you should, make known your views and feelings on 
the subject, so that you shall be recognized by all as sympathetic 


. 16 Adams, Memoirs, X, 372. 

17 James W. Cooper, Sixty Years and Beyond (New York, 1906), 5-6. 

18 Adams, Memoirs, X, 450; Catterall, Judicial Cases, IV, 441. 

19 British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter (London, 1840- ), II (Decem- 
ber 29, 1841), 271. 
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with those Christians who deeply abhor that system of abomina- 
tion.” The ministers protested on the ground of expediency as 
well as principle. They expressed great fear that the people’s 
“contributions must ultimately, and that before long, be sus- 
pended, if the Board shall think it their duty to observe such a 
studied silence on this great subject of interest and responsibility 
to American Christians.”*° 

The Board replied that its work was “to propagate the gospel 
among unevangelized nations.” It did not, therefore, think it 
wise to examine into the motives which influenced the giving of 
funds. Such action would serve only to divide forces. In closing, 
the Board said that a formal expression on slavery was not 


called for, or that it would be right or expedient. It is indeed per- 
fectly evident that this Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
can sustain no relation to slavery, which implies approbation of the 
system, and as a Board can have no connection or sympathy with it. 
And on the other hand, it is equally evident, that the Board can not 
be expected to pass resolutions, or adopt measures against this sys- 
tem, any more than against other specific forms of evil existing in the 
community.*! 


Numerous memorials and petitions followed in 1841 and 1842. 
Each received a reply from the Board in words nearly identical 
to those just quoted. The Board later shifted ground and re- 
solved not to send agents to solicit funds from individual slave- 
holders or from churches of slaveholding members. Furthermore, 
the Board resolved not to send slaveholding ministers into for- 
eign or domestic posts. It refused, however, to dismiss slave- 
holding ministers already in service.” The shift in position came 
too late and did not go far enough to satisfy the extreme anti- 
slavery group. 

Already George E. Day, who had been a teacher of the Amis- 
tad prisoners at Farmington, had been instrumental in organizing 
the Union Missionary Society at Hartford. Its major aim was 
“to discountenance slavery, and especially by refusing to receive 
the known fruits of unrequited labor.”** This Society helped 
finance the return of the Mendians to Africa and the establish- 


20 Missionary Herald (Boston, 1805- ), XXXVII (1841), 458. 

21 [bid, 459. 

22 [bid., XXXIX (1843), 428. 

23 History of the American Missionary Association . . . (New York, 1874), 4. 
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ment of the Mendi Mission. The Union Missionary Society was 
not only the oldest of the antislavery missionary bodies, but was 


also “the peculiar property of Anti Slavery men.” It came into 
being at 


a time when Anti-Slavery Christians were in danger of abandoning 
all effort for the salvation of the heathen world,—from dissatisfaction 
with the sanction given to Slavery by the silence of the American 
Board in relation to it, by its ready acceptance of the donations of 
slaveholders, as gifts acceptable to God, by its fellowshipping them 
in receiving them as officers of their own body, and its approval of 
their reception into the Mission churches.** 


There was also much opposition in the Midwest to the “studied 
silence” policy on slavery of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. As early as 1837, David S. Ingraham, 
a student at the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, had organized a 
“Committee for West Indian Missions,” and attempted to estab- 
lish missions among the freedmen of Jamaica on an antislavery 
basis.2> Two years later, stimulated directly by the Amistad case, 
the West Indian Missionary Committee was organized.”® 

A group of Midwesterners, interested primarily in caring for 
runaway slaves, organized for “Home Operations.” They report- 
ed that “a large number of able and useful ministers in the West- 
ern States were becoming dissatisfied with a Society that supports 
Missionaries in the Southern States, who receive slaveholders 
into the Church, and through whom contributions of slaveholders 
flow into the Society's Treasury.” They condemned national 
church and missionary bodies that, “constrained, for the most 
part to testify against slavery, as a gigantic enormity, still resist 
all efforts made to dissuade them from fellowshipping the sup- 
porters of, and participation in, the evil.”** A convention repre- 
senting forty-eight Presbyterian and Congregational churches in 
Ohio resolved not to admit any advocate of slavery into church 
membership or to allow any slaveholder to preach in their pulpits 
or to officiate as a gospel minister. It turther called upon the 
missionary boards, both foreign and domestic, to forbid any 


24 First Annual Report of the American Missionary Association . . . 1847 (New 
York, n.d.), 5. 

25 Cooper, Sixty Years and Beyond, 6. 

26 First Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1847), 5. 

27 [bid., 12. 
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slaveholder to participate in mission work.** And the editor of 
the Herald of the Prairies wrote in 1844: “We speak the senti- 
ments of nineteen-twentieths of the churches that sustain the 
American Board when we say—We are unwilling that the Ameri- 
can Board should propagate a Slaveholding Christianity. . .. We 
believe our churches in the free states, if they were to vote di- 
rectly upon the question, without a single exception, would say 
NO!”** 

A convention of Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, in 1845, resolved that the proslavery 
attitude of the missionary boards “will alienate from them a large 
majority of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches in the 
North-West, and force them to seek other missionary organiza- 
tions, in whose anti-slavery feeling and action they can have 
more confidence.’ As a result of the growing antislavery feeling 
in the West, large numbers of individual churches, including 
Covenanters, Seceders, Associate Reform, United Brethren, Wes- 
leyan Methodist, Friends, Presbyterian, and Congregational, in 
the 1840's refused to hold fellowship with slaveholding churches 
or to co-operate with them in missionary activities.” 

Representatives of these antislavery forces annually called on 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
the American Home Missionary Society from 1842 to 1845 to 
take a positive stand and to declare that on the question of re- 
ceiving slaveholders into and retaining them in the missionary 
churches the Board would 


expect its missionaries and churches to treat slaveholding, in the mat- 
ter of instruction, admonition, and discipline, as they would treat 
drunkenness, gaming, falsehood, bigamy, idolatry, and the like; and 
that whenever and wherever it shall appear that the missionaries and 
the churches, in the exercise of their appropriate liberty, do not do so, 
it will be the duty of this Board, in the exercise of its liberty, to dis- 
solve further connection with them.** 


The Board, however, refused to take such an advanced stand. 
Hence the Union Missionary Association, the Western Evangeli- 


28 [bid., 12-13. 

29 [bid., 13. 

30 [bid. 

31 Fifth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1851), 58-59. 
32 Seventh Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1853), 20. 
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cal Missionary Society, the Committee for West Indian Missions, 
and other less well-organized antislavery church groups decided 
to withdraw from all connection with the parent bodies and to 
pool their strength and resources. Their representatives assem- 
bled at Albany, New York, on September 2, 1846, and organized 
the American Missionary Association.** The Association was 
chartered in New York in 1849. It was neither denominational 
nor ecclesiastical. Its members came from various churches and 
represented both the laity and the clergy. According to its con- 
stitution, the object of the Association was “to conduct Christian 
missionary and educational operations, and diffuse a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures in our own and other countries.” Mem- 
bership was limited to those “of evangelical sentiments, . . . not 
a slaveholder, or in the practice of other immoralities, and who 
contributes to the funds.” By contributing thirty dollars one 
might become a life member. The Association “in collecting 
funds, in appointing officers, agents, and missionaries, and in 
selecting fields of labor, and in conducting the missionary work, 
will endeavor particularly to discountenance slavery, by refusing 
to receive the known fruits of unrequited labor, or to welcome 
to its employment those who hold their fellow-beings as slaves.”™ 

The Association grew rapidly, and at the expense of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. The second annual meeting re- 
ceived many applications for aid from “men engaged in mis- 
sionary labor” who were “becoming more and more dissatisfied 
with the action of the American Home Missionary Society in 
relation to the sin of slavery, and a few who [had] been under 
the patronage of that Society . . . voluntarily relinquished its 
aid” and joined the new Association.*» By 1850 the American 
Missionary Association had absorbed the Maine Missionary As- 
sociation, the Western Home and Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention of Ohio, the New 


33 History of the A.M.A., 3. This, the official history of the American Missionary 
Association, specifically recognizes “The Amistad Committee of New York,” or- 
ganized in 1839 to work for the liberation of the Mendian Negroes on the Amistad, 
as the first step in its history. See also First Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1847), 
5, and Seventh Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1853), 23. 

34 The constitution is found on the inside cover of the History of the A.M.A. 
and on the inside cover of the Fourth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1850). 

35 Second Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1848), 22. 
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England Baptist Missionary Association, and groups from many 
individual Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and 
Episcopal churches. Typical of the sentiments expressed by these 
groups was a resolution of the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention. 
Meeting at Cincinnati in April 1850, with more than two thou- 
sand delegates present, it resolved “That the friends of pure 
Christianity ought to separate themselves from all slave holding 
churches, and all churches, ecclesiastical bodies, and missionary 
associations that are not fully divorced from slave-holding; and 
we who may still be in connection with such bodies, pledge our- 
selves that we will separate ourselves from them.”*® 

The American Missionary Association refused to hold fellow- 
ship with slaveholders, to accept gifts from them, to spend money 
among slaveholders, or through slaveholding churches; but it un- 
dertook missionary work on its own in the slaveholding states. 
On October 10, 1848, it commissioned the Rev. John G. Fee as 
a missionary in Kentucky. Fee, son of a Kentucky slaveholder, 
had been disowned by his father for his antislavery views. He 
had served as a missionary for the American Home Missionary 
Society; he had withdrawn from that body because of its fellow- 
ship with slaveholders, and then joined the American Missionary 
Association. Fee began his new work at Cabin Creek, Kentucky, 
where he organized a church that excluded slaveholders, the first 
church in the South to do so. In 1849 his church had twenty 
members, one of whom, Henry Bibb, had freed his slaves and 
liberally supported Fee’s work. Associated with Fee was James 
Gillispie, a colporteur of the Association. By 1850 Fee’s church 
had increased in membership to thirty-five, had a Sunday school 
with sixty-three children enrolled, an average church attendance 
of above one hundred, and contributed $250 to the Association 
program. In 1850 Fee and Gillispie expended $445.95 for Bibles 
for distribution and an additional $384.04 for work among slaves. 
Furthermore, Fee had organized a coracial school that was soon 
to be known as Berea College.** Fee became a life member of 
the American Missionary Association in 1849. He declared 
that Southern Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal 
churches were “not Christian bodies, but adulterers and slave- 


86 Fourth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1850), 38. 
37 History of the A.M.A., 6; Third Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1849), 26, 30; 
Fourth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1850), 9, 33, 34. 
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holders.” He and his followers, said he, were busily engaged 
“in agitating the surrounding churches on slaveholding, and in 
distributing anti-slavery documents.” Reporting on his work to 
the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association in 1851, Fee said: 
“Daily observation and experience teach us that, with the bless- 
ing of God, a free, pure and full anti-slavery gospel can be 
preached in the South by meek, kind, prayerful, faithful and per- 
severing men. Fiery zeal against slavery, with coarse epithets 
and vulgar abuse, will not succeed.”** Fee himself was “fre- 
quently called upon to lecture on the subject of slavery” and 
was “greatly encouraged by the attentive hearing given him on 
all occasions.” 

On the strength of Fee’s early success, the Association resolved 
“That as the feasibility of establishing churches in the slavehold- 
ing states, which shall preclude the admission of slaveholders, 
and of distributing the Bible to slaves, had been demonstrated 
the Executive Committee be requested to avail themselves of 
every opportunity to apply the Gospel to the destruction of slav- 
ery in those states.” 

The Association rapidly expanded its work in the upper South. 
In 1850 two missionaries were appointed for Maryland; before 
the end of the year they reported 469 members.*® In 1854 there 
were six churches and five other preaching places in North Caro- 
lina, four ministers in Maryland, one in Washington, D. C., and 
four preachers and three colporteurs in Kentucky. The five 
churches in Kentucky had 119 members. 

Association agents were active antislavery leaders. The three 
colporteurs sold publications of the American Tract Society and 
distributed free of charge antislavery documents to both slaves 
and slaveholders. For such activities they had been “reviled but 
had met no violence” from the ardent proslavery men. Fee re- 
ported in 1854 that he preached freely and was much sought 
after, although he had by that time established and was editing 
and publishing the Anti Slavery Manual.*! Another Association 
missionary, from one of the Northern states, reported that in 


38 Fifth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1851), 43. 

39 Third Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1849), 8. 

40 Fifth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1851), 4. 

41 Seventh Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1853), 6, 56, 59, 60, 70; Eighth An- 
nual Report of the A.M.A. (1854), 55, 58, 72. 
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Kentucky two Baptist ministers absented themselves from their 
own church services in order to hear his antislavery gospel. On 
his first tour of the state he preached in thirteen churches to 
large and attentive audiences. Making the same circuit some- 
time later he found only two of the churches that refused to 
hear his antislavery sermons. And, said he, “in the midst of 
slaveholders [I] have talked with them upon all subjects, slavery 
not excepted, as freely as I would in my own village.” 

Among the more noted missionaries of the Association were 
John G. Fee and Wilbur B. Fisk of Kentucky, David Breed and 
George W. Bassett of Washington, D. C., and Maryland, and 
Daniel Worth of North Carolina. Fee, most distinguished of all, 
conducted his church services with unsegregated audiences. He 
found little or no opposition to this practice, although Madison 
County, in which he worked, contained over five thousand slaves. 
Neither was there segregation in the school at Berea. Opposition 
developed to this practice in the school, and when an election 
was held for trustees a proslavery and an antislavery slate were 
nominated. The proslavery group won but segregation was not 
adopted. Instead, said Fee, both Negroes and whites joined him 
in efforts “to raise up teachers and preachers for the State, op- 
posed to slavery, caste, and all ungodliness.”** The Rev. George 
W. Bassett preached and published his sermons against slavery 
and in support of the “Higher Law’ doctrine in Washington and 
various places in Maryland. He reported that his congregations 
included both Negroes and whites. Some of the latter were mem- 
bers of Congress from the slaveholding states. Bassett preached 
with impunity and no violence was done him by anyone; but pro- 
slavery preachers refused to associate with Bassett socially.“ 

In 1859 the American Missionary Association officially an- 
nounced that henceforth one of its “prominent aims” was to bring 
“its principles and influence to bear upon slavery for its extinction, 
and to give the largest increase possible to our force in the South.” 
It thus became an abolition rather than an antislavery organiza- 
tion. In line with this new policy the Association encouraged 
Northern abolitionists to move to the South to give aid and sup- 
port to its teachers and missionaries.” 


12 Ninth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1855), 79. 
43 Thirteenth Annual Report of the A.M.A. (1859), 52, 58. 
44 [bid., 54. 45 [bid., 53, 56. 
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The Association had earlier spoken boldly against the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 and in defense of the “Higher Law” doctrine. 
Meeting at Rochester, New York, in 1850, it resolved: 


That we believe the Christianity of the nation is about to be tested 
in view of the late act of Congress for the recovery of Fugitive Slaves, 
which appears equally at variance with the principles of this Associa- 
tion, the Constitution of the country, and the law of God; and that as 
Christians, we do solemnly covenant with each other and our colored 
brethren that we cannot obey it, nor any law that evidently contra- 
venes the higher law of our Maker, whatever persecution or penalty 
we may be called to suffer.*® 


The Association immediately made plans to send an agent to 
New Mexico to prevent that territory from falling under the con- 
trol of the proslavery forces. The Rev. W. G. Kephart, a printer, 
was appointed agent “to circulate Tracts, Bibles, and other pub- 
lications of a useful nature, to show the inhabitants the advan- 
tages of free over slave labor . . . [and] to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a free press.”** 

Alarmed by the rising tide of sectional bitterness, fearful of 
the growing strength of abolitionism, infuriated by John Brown’s 
raid at Harpers Ferry, and deeply concerned over the American 
Missionary Association’s more aggressive policy, the attitude of 
Southerners toward the Association’s missionaries underwent a 
decided change. In Kentucky Fee and his associates were severe- 
ly dealt with after they defended John Brown. In Laurel County 
a mob seized the Rev. George Condee, the Rev. William Ken- 
drich, and colporteur Robert Jones who had held a protest meet- 
ing over the hanging of Brown. The mob shaved the beard and 
hair of the three men, tarred their faces and heads, and released 
them with a warning. It was reported that Fee had defended 
Brown’s actions in a speech in New York. Immediately a petition 
demanding that Fee and all his associates leave the state was 
circulated in Madison County. It soon had over seven hundred 
signers. A committee of sixty-two was appointed to notify Fee 
of the decision. It showed Fee every courtesy, but firmly told 
him that he, J. A. R. Rogers, president of Berea, and thirty-five 
of his colaborers must leave the state within ten days. Fee and 
J. G. Hanson, owner of a sawmill and five hundred acres of land, 
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were natives of the state. A. G. W. Parker was a native of South 
Carolina, and W. H. Torrey of Tennessee. Most of the others 
were Northerners. Fee petitioned Governor Beriah Magoffin to 
intervene. But the governor, sympathizing with the slaveholders, 
refused to act. He told Fee that the Brown raid had aroused 
such frenzied excitement that further violence might be expected. 
Fee and his associates then left Berea. Eighteen of them settled 
at near-by Germantown but were compelled by the citizens of 
that town to move on. Fee placed the blame for the disturbance 
on the upper, wealthy class.** 

In like manner, the Rev. Daniel Worth, a native of Guilford 
County, North Carolina, was persecuted for his antislavery activi- 
ties in that state. Worth had left his native state as a young man 
and spent thirty-five years in Indiana. He became a regular 
minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Anti-Slavery Church. He 
also joined the American Missionary Association. He attended 
the meeting of that body in 1857 and was appointed a missionary 
to his native state. The American Missionary Association sup- 
plied him with antislavery literature, including fifty copies of 
Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the South. He 
returned to Guilford County, disposed of the fifty copies of 
Helper, ordered and sold seventy additional copies, and enrolled 
dozens of subscribers to Horace Greeley’s antislavery New York 
Tribune.” He wrote to Helper: “I boldly preach anti-slavery 
from my pulpit. Various threats of mob violence have been made 
against me; but I have the pleasing satisfaction of informing you 
that thus far, . . . I have sustained no personal injury. .. . I am 
already committed at every place where I speak to the most 
open hostility to the system of human bondage. I have denounced 
it at every point, and especially in clerical supporters and apolo- 
gists, with whatever of language and emphasis I could com- 
mand.”*° 

After the Brown raid public opinion turned against Worth. He 
was arrested on December 22, 1859, on the charge of distributing 
incendiary literature. He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 


48 Fee’s version of his persecution is told in the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the A.M.A. (1860), 47-56. 

49 Claude R. Rickman, “Wesleyan Methodism in North Carolina, 1847-1902” 
(M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1952), 21-24. 

50 Hinton Rowan Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It 
(New York, 1860), 395-96. 
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to be confined in a common jail for twelve months. He appealed 
the case and was released on $1,000 bail. He fled the state and 
went to New York, where Lewis Tappan arranged a speaking 
tour whereby Worth raised the money to pay his bail.5‘ Worth 
was among the last prewar missionaries sent by the American 
Missionary Association into the slaveholding states. 

The American Missionary Association never ceased to condemn 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
the American Home Missionary Society because they fellow- 
shipped with slaveholders. In 1853 it expressed its “unfeigned 
sorrow that they did so. These two organizations, said the As- 
sociation, by giving “countenance [to] the iniquitous system, or 
the practice of slaveholding, bring Christianity into disesteem, 
hinder the conversion of men, and dishonor the name of Christ.”®” 
Again in 1859 it condemned missionary bodies, professed minis- 
ters of the gospel, church members, and editors of religious news- 
papers “who gave sanction to Slavery.” In its resolutions it named 
the American Tract Society along with the two mission boards.** 
On another occasion the Association noted with satisfaction that 
the American Home Missionary Society was withdrawing from 
the South, but it struck viciously at its younger rival, “the pro- 
slavery ‘Southern Aid Society . . . working in its own way, and 
giving much comfort to the slave holders and to their apolo- 
gists. °* 

Many Christian people in different parts of the country be- 
came alarmed at the controversy that developed between the 
American Missionary Association on the one side and the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society on the other. They feared the feud 
would prevent the collection of ample funds to support the mis- 
sionary program, especially the diffusion of the gospel in the 
slaveholding states. Furthermore, they feared that the activities 
of the American Missionary Association would drive deeper the 
wedge of separation between the two sections. After an exchange 
of views, a convention of such people assembled in New York 


51 Rickman, “Wesleyan Methodism in North Carolina, 1847-1902,” 28-32. Rick- 
man quotes from the manuscript superior court records of Randolph and Guilford 
counties where Worth was tried. Worth’s bail in the two counties totaled $2,800. 
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City on September 28, 1853, to discuss fully the situation and 
to devise if possible some means of improving it. Most members 
of the convention came from New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but there were a few 
present from Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. Entire harmony prevailed, and they organized as the 
Southern Aid Society. Its constitution declared that its main 
object was “the diffusion of the Gospel truth in the Southern and 
South-Western States; and in all ordinary cases this shall be done 
under the direction of ecclesiastical bodies or missionary organi- 
zations of an evangelical character within said States.” Thus 
from its beginnings the Southern Aid Society was in direct con- 
flict with the American Missionary Association, which refused 
fellowship with slaveholders; and at somewhat cross-purposes 
with the American Home Missionary Society, which refused to 
appoint slaveholders as missionaries or to official positions within 
the organization. The convention sent a delegation to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society to explain its purposes and to 
obtain approval, tacit at least, of its program of action. 

All persons who attended the organization meetings might 
become members of the Southern Aid Society upon subscribing 
to its constitution. Others might become members by election 
or by payment of $100 into the treasury. Any missionary asso- 
ciation organized to spread the gospel according to the principles 
of the Society might become an auxiliary to it by reporting the 
names of its missionaries and the fields of their operations, by 
making an annual report to the Society, and by paying its surplus 
funds into the treasury of the Society. These limitations meant, 
of course, that nearly all auxiliary societies would be found in 
the slaveholding states. An executive council, chosen by the 
elected officers and board of directors, was authorized to transact 
business at the headquarters in New York City between annual 
meetings. It was authorized to accept auxiliaries, create positions 
and employ agents, appoint missionaries, and to control funds 
and property.” 

Among the original members were many of the distinguished 
clergy of the Northeastern part of the United States. Among 
them were Joseph C. Stiles, Robert Baird, Samuel H. Cox, Wil- 


55 The Southern Aid Society: Its Constitution and Address to the Christian 
Public . . . (New York, 1854), 1-2. 56 Tbid., 1-3. 
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liam B. Sprague, S. B. S. Bissell, and Leonard Wood. Many busi- 
nessmen, among whom were Anson G. Phelps, junior and senior, 
William E. Dodge, and J. H. Dulles, were also members. The 
medical profession was represented by James C. Bliss; the poli- 
ticians by ex-Governor Joseph Trumbull of Connecticut, ex-Gov- 
ernor Daniel Haines of New Jersey, and William Jessup of the 
New York state legislature. Every Eastern state was represented 
except Rhode Island. Ohio alone of the Western states was rep- 
resented in the original membership, but Illinois had at least 
one member in 1854. Of the Southern states only Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana had men at the first meeting, but Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Texas later reported members. Most of the Southern members 
were preachers, but Thomas A. R. Nelson of Tennessee and Jo- 
seph Lumpkin of Georgia, both members of Congress, gave the 
Southern delegation a political flavor.** Georgia with nine had 
the largest delegation of any Southern state, and all the Southern 
states combined had only thirty original members. 

The organization meeting of the Southern Aid Society pub- 
lished an “Address to the Christian Public” in an effort to make 
clear its position and to win popular sympathy and support. The 
address announced that the Society “would aid churches, minis- 
ters, or missionaries, of any evangelical denomination.” The ex- 
ecutive committee would have at least one representative from 
each of the New School Presbyterian, Congregational, Old School 
Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed churches. The Society pro- 
posed “to deal with their Southern brethren in the confidence 
of Christian friendship.” Indicative of this spirit, the address 
stated: “Reproach, calumny, and all sorts of injustice, have been 
tried upon the South for a quarter of a century, without any good 
results: The Southern Aid Society will try the opposite policy 
of kindness, sympathy, and cooperation in every good word and 
work. Let us treat our Southern fellow-citizens and fellow-Chris- 
tians with generous confidence—with paternal appreciation; and 
see if this more excellent way will not prosper.” 

The address emphasized the immense field for missionary ac- 
tivity that was to be found in the South and the Southwest. It 
pointed out that the American Missionary Association could not 
succeed in the South because it was aggressively abolitionist, 


57 For the membership in the Society in 1853, see ibid., 1, 3-5. 
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and that the American Home Missionary Society was handi- 
capped because it would not aid any minister or missionary 
teacher who was a slaveholder. Hence, of the 2,459 missionaries 
supported by Northern churches, only fifty-seven were employed 
in the South. The Home Missionary Society supported not a sin- 
gle missionary in Maryland, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and only one each in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Arkansas. Yet these states had a population of well over 
four and one half millions. 

It was emphasized that masters were in most cases favorably 
disposed toward religious instruction for their slaves. Southern 
ministers, too, were “eminently qualified” to direct the missionary 
“work among the slaves, and are willing to assume the chief 
responsibility if they can only be supplied with the funds.” The 
Southern Aid Society proposed to furnish the money for the work 
and leave its distribution to the Southern ecclesiastical bodies. 
Its object, said the Society, was “not to enter at all into the ab- 
sorbing questions of slavery and anti-slavery. We intend neither 
to assail slavery nor to defend it... . We shall aim simply to 
secure the faithful preaching of the Gospel. We shall endeavor 
to do so through our Southern brethren, who are competent to 
judge of the manner in which the work shall be prosecuted.” 
The Society emphasized the fact that the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was, in slaveholders’ minds, so closely allied with 
abolition that Southerners would have little to do with it. 

In conclusion, the address said: 


In laying before the Christian public, this exposition of the plan and 
objects of the Southern Aid Society . .. we are animated by a com- 
fortable assurance hitherto unexpressed. We did not commence this 
to display our patriotic sympathy; but now that we have assumed 
our stand, we rejoice in our national attitude. If in all the North 
there is a similarly organized pulsation of Christian fraternity to- 
wards the South, we know it not. We trust we feel this pulse. We 
love the beat of it, and we rejoice to anticipate the love and the life 
it may set in motion. May our necessary correspondence and coopera- 
tion with our Southern brethren generate such a strong spirit of 
mutual kindness and confidence, as shall ultimately cause the Southern 
Aid Society to be written down among the pure and cherished ties 
of our agitated country.®* 


58 The “Address of the Southern Aid Society to the Christian Public” (ibid., 
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Early response to the Southern Aid Society was very favorable 
in both North and South. Unsolicited subscriptions and mem- 
berships came in in considerable numbers. Three subscriptions 
were for $1,000, and several for $100, each. Samuel H. Cox, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, wrote the 
secretary on December 1, 1853, congratulating him on the good 
work of the Society. He believed it would exert a powerful and 
beneficial influence on the nation and would tend to allay bitter 
North-South sectionalism. “Let the politicians,” said he, “if they 
please pretend not to know the points of the compass. . . . KNowW- 
ING THE SOUTH TOO, AS WELL AS THE EAST AND THE NORTH, AND 
THE WEST OF OUR MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY; striving together [for] 
its duration and prosperity. ... We go for our country and our 
whole country; for our noble uNION, OUR HOME and for all the 
STATES and ALL the TERRITORIES of its grand constituency, in this 
vast and wonderful repuBLIC of MANKIND.”® The Rev. G. W. 
Blogden of Old South Church, Boston, emphasized rather the 
Christian spirit of the Society. He said: “Long, very long have 
I desired that something might be done at the North in a truly 
Christian and public form to help our Southern brethren. This 
Society meets my state of mind hopefully and happily.” He 
thought that there had been “too much of a pharisaic spirit . . . 
at the North.” Too many Northerners began “with a false first 
principle, that the mere relationship of master and slave implies 
sin.” He felt that they not only spoke but also acted in a way 
unwarranted “by the precepts and example of Christ and his 
apostles. This Society, I hope and believe, will pour oil on the 
waters of strife.”® 

Southerners too expressed their satisfaction with the organi- 
zation of the Southern Aid Society. The New School Presby- 
terian Witness, published at Knoxville, Tennessee, said: “This 
new friend of the South is cordially welcomed by our branch of 
the Church in the South so far as we have heard, and we doubt 
not will receive its cordial cooperation.”** Individual laymen 
and clergy from Maryland to Texas wrote the secretary praising 


7-15) was written by the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Stiles of New Haven, the Rev. Joel 
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the purpose, plans, and program of the Society; and Southern 
ecclesiastical bodies adopted resolutions calling on the people 
for support.” 

On the other hand the Southern Aid Society fell under severe 
attack by the American Missionary Association, as well as many 
individual abolitionists in the North. Consequently the second 
annual convention of the Society devoted considerable time and 
attention to formulating a defense. It emphasized anew its de- 
sire to bind the sections in closer bonds of union. It declared 
that it was “a Society, national, spiritual, confiding; one which 
gives the North an ample opportunity of showing sentiments and 
regards toward the South, one which awakens in the South most 
generous and conciliatory dispositions toward the North.”* It 
proposed to send its agents into Northern churches to present 
the claims of the South. It called to mind the generous support 
Northern people had given missions all over the world, and it 
pleaded with Northerners to extend their missionary sympathy 
to their Southern brethren. No one, it declared, could bring to 
bear upon the two disturbed sections of the country a more 
“purifying, harmonizing, enduring influence” than the Southern 
Aid Society. It recognized that national pacification called for 
reform in the South, but it warned the North that belligerent 
abolitionism was not the weapon of those who represented the 
Prince of Peace. It regretted that the North took the position, 
“Tam right. You are wrong. I shall hear nothing from you. Sur- 
render or you die.” By such an attitude, said the Society, the 
North planted “its foot on the first right of mind, for it demands 
concession where it denies a hearing.” Such a policy could not 
convince or win the opposition.” 

The Society also formulated an appeal to the economic inter- 
ests of Northern merchants. It pointed out that the South was 
the largest customer of Northern goods, and that hotels and 
banks as well as merchants reaped a rich harvest from Southern 
tourists, trade, and exchange. They should therefore support the 
Southern Aid Society that was trying to allay sectional bitterness 
and to build up the spiritual and economic well-being of the 
South. 
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Southern churches and slave masters were praised for their 
efforts to Christianize the slaves. The Report for 1855 called at- 
tention to the fact that some Southern church organizations re- 
quired every minister to devote one half of each Sabbath service 
to the people of color. Others regularly interrogated their minis- 
ters about the religious instruction of the slaves.°° The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, appropriated $45,000 annually for mis- 
sions in South Carolina and Georgia, most of which went to 
Negro slave missions. This church supported a total of 120 mis- 
sions, 102 missionaries, and had 18,000 Negro children enrolled 
in Sunday schools in 1853.°° Notice was given to the story of 
Joseph Williams, a slave of St. Marys, Georgia. He joined the 
Presbyterian Church and soon became a zealous exhorter. Anx- 
ious to preach the gospel, he sought the instruction of the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church in Macon. And now, said the Report, 
“For the last five and twenty years Joseph has been nominally 
a slave, but, under the supervision of the Presbyterian Church, 
actually preaching the gospel, popularly and successfully, to 
blacks and whites, in various parts of the state.” The Society 
thought such examples of the beneficial results of missionary 
work among the slaves, carried on through the agency of Southern 
slaveholding churches, should touch the hearts of Northern Chris- 
tians and cause them to loosen their purse strings. 

Temporarily at least the appeals were successful. Member- 
ships in the Society increased, numerous auxiliaries affiliated, and 
financial support was liberal. An anonymous New Jersey donor 
wrote that, while not a church member, he was impressed by 
the efforts of the Society to advance the cause of Christianity 
and to strengthen the bonds of the Union. “I am persuaded,” 
said he, “your Society can hardly fail of doing good in its en- 
deavors, especially in manifesting and calling forth a spirit of 
kindness and patriotism between the North and the South.”® 
A New Englander wrote: “We have seen enough of the working 
of a false philanthropy, which has found its cherished expression 
in angry denunciation; and it seems to be quite time to try the 
effect of a spirit which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, full 
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of mercy and good fruits.”"*° The secretary reported that a “gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, delighted with the report of the con- 
ciliatory bearing of our enterprise upon the sectional animosities 
of our day, unsolicited volunteers the sum of $1,000 per annum 
toward the support of an agent who shall devote his whole 
strength to the advancement of the cause.” 

The Society, however, never had ample funds with which to 
carry on its work. Excluding life memberships, which for the 
highest year brought in only $5,900, and the funds from the 
Southern auxiliaries, which in 1860 amounted to $4,500, the 
annual receipts ran from a low of $4,595.12 in 1853 to a high 
of $12,977.08 in 1859."* The financial support other than auxiliary 
funds and life memberships came chiefly from individuals in 
the New School Presbyterian, the Congregational, and the Dutch 
Reformed churches. Some came from the Old School Presby- 
terian and Episcopal church members, and occasionally a few 
“serious Unitarians” took “a deep interest in the work of the 
Society.”** Contributions from the South came chiefly from aux- 
iliaries and life members. The highest sum in any one year from 
the former was $4,500 and from the latter $900. The contribu- 
tions from individual Southerners ran from a low of $260 in 1856 
to a high of $3,069.20 in 1858. In the latter year 157 individuals 
contributed.” Among the auxiliaries that contributed were the 
Domestic Missionary Society of Richmond, $1,600; the Win- 
chester Presbytery, $700; and the North Alabama Presbytery, 
$189.45.77 

Funds of the Society were used to assist church programs of 
the New School Presbyterian, Old School Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, Lutheran, Bap- 
tist, German Reformed, Episcopal, and Methodist churches.” 
Some of the individual churches were white, some Negro, and 
others mixed. The Society generously supported its work among 
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Negro churches. The First Colored Church of Washington, D. C., 
whose minister, the Rev. William S. Catto, was born a slave and 
reared in South Carolina, was entirely supported by the Society. 
With a membership of 170, it had twenty-five teachers and two 
hundred pupils in its Sunday school, and possessed a library.” 
The Society also employed a returned foreign missionary, “a man 
of eminent piety, and long interested in the religious conditions 
of the blacks,” to labor solely for the benefit of the slaves in Vir- 


ginia. A Congregational minister in South Carolina, “who de- 


lights to devote the most of his strength to a large colored con- 
gregation, of whose crowded, happy, and profitable worship he 
often speaks,” divided his time between white and black.*° 

In 1860 the Society was aiding churches and ministers in all 
the slaveholding states except Florida. Some of the ministers 
were Negroes, several were Northern missionaries, but most were 
native Southern whites. Aid given individual ministers ranged 
from $75 to George Hall, in order that he might move to the 
South, to $600 to the Rev. Joseph C. Stiles, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the Negroes in Georgia. Some funds went to poor 
relief in New Orleans, and others to the New Orleans Mission 
House. Probably the most famous name among the preachers 
supported by the Society was the Rev. Francis Goulding, Pres- 
byterian missionary to the Negroes in Georgia and the author 
of, among other books, The Young Marooners, a best seller among 
children’s books." 

The Southern Aid Society and its work grew in popularity 
down to the outbreak of the Civil War. Testimonials to its good 
work and notes of appreciation for aid poured in to every annual 
meeting. For instance, in 1857 appreciative and complimentary 
letters were received from individuals, missionary societies, and 
ecclesiastical bodies in Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 


Louisiana, and Missouri.** One Northern missionary wrote in 
1858: 


So far as I have seen and heard, our Society is regarded at the South 
with unmingled satisfaction and gratitude. The South has indeed 
been so long accustomed to receive the arrows of the North, that the 

79 Fifth Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1858), 21. 

80 Second Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1855), 11. 

81 For distribution of funds in 1860, see Seventh Annual Report of the S.A.S. 


(1860), 11, 46-47. 
82 Fourth Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1857), 9-11. 
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olive branch of our enterprise was not immediately recognized. But 
the lesson of suspicion taught by melancholy experience, was soon 
unlearned. The South now hails the Society as a welcome and effi- 
cient auxiliary in the blessed work of bringing the destitute portion 
of the population to a saving acquaintance with the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God.** 


Joseph C. Stiles of Georgia, speaking before the seventh and 
last annual meeting of the Society and after the dogs of war had 
been unleashed, said: “I feel bound to say, once more, that the 
Southern Aid Society has been a peacemaker—an unobtrusive 
but necessary peacemaker—in times of great national dissension. 
The Society was not constructed with special reference to such 
an influence, but we have been gratified in watching its happy 
operation.”™* Stiles noted that Eastern interest and missionary 
activities in the West did not need to look to such a program. 
East and West were tied together with every tie that connects 
society—religion, politics, social institutions, manners, and ideals. 
“Nay! by consanguinity itself and of course by affection, associa- 
tion, ancestry, history, and hope.” But the Southern Aid Society 
was the only institution organized in the North for the special 
benefit of the South. Stiles closed his address with the peroration: 


I know that the anti-slavery papers have been wont to sneer at this 
enterprise, and to attribute the liberality of its contributors simply to 
their interest in her cotton. I hold all this to be ungenerous and dis- 
honorable. Some degree of selfishness we expect in all the movements 
of our apostate humanity; but to affirm that those who sustain the 
Southern Aid Society by their noble contributions and public advo- 
cacy, thereby exhibit no sincere sympathy with God’s glorious com- 
mand ... no conscientious happiness in ministering to necessity and 
preaching the Gospel—no virtuous appreciation of our great political 
Union—no honorable stand against the divisive fanatacism of the 
North—no moral gratitude for mercantile benefits and courteous at- 
tentions received from the South—I say to affirm all this, is to cherish 
a heart that perpetuates open violence alike upon truth and charity.” 


But if the South was appreciative of the work of the Southern 
Aid Society, the great majority of Northerners abhorred it. Since, 
overwhelmingly, they condemned slavery, they could not and 
would not tolerate any organization that gave active support as 


83 Fifth Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1858), 11. 
84 Seventh Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1860), 28. 85 [bid. 
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well as tacit consent to slavery. And as Stiles said, the aboli- 
tionists found only selfish avarice in Northerners who belonged 
to the Southern Aid Society. The organizers of the Society had 
feared that such would be the case, but they had hoped to amelio- 
rate such an attitude. The executive committee studied the 
problem and reported to the members: “The North presents 
far stronger impediments to a fair appreciation of the Southern 
Aid Society [than does the South]. But the North, too, will be 
sure to stand by our enterprise when she duly understands its 
principles, spirit and work.”** This hope was not fulfilled; and 
in its last annual meeting the Society noted that some sixteen 
years earlier Northern abolitionist sentiment had disrupted the 
two great American missionary societies, home and foreign, and 
forced the organization of the abolitionist American Missionary 
Association. Since that day abolitionist sentiment had grown 
even bolder and more determined. At last it forced the American 
Home Missionary Society “to amputate all missionary sympathy 
and aid from the slaveholding churches of the South.”*? Now, 
said the report, the Southern Aid Society was the only organiza- 
tion working in both North and South, and its members found 
themselves no longer persona grata with the American Board. 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox of Brooklyn reported that he witnessed 
“even in that august and holy convention [of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Hartford, Connecticut], 
more demonstrations, public and private, than I ever saw before 
on such an occasion of this sordid and evil quality.” He saw “a 
worthy and truly polite minister from the South publicly insult- 
ed.” Dr. Cox found that members of his own church would no 
longer tolerate his moderate views. They scathingly denounced 
him in public letters, and many of them had withdrawn from his 
church in protest against his views.** On another occasion mem- 
bers of the Southern Aid Society had heard a hostile Northern 
minister urge his congregation to “Let the South alone! Let us 
see whether she take care of herself.” And the editor of the 
Boston Congregationalist urged his readers to let Southern slave- 
holders finance their own slave missionaries. Then, he said, we 
“can find out whether they have any religion or not.”®® Such 
86 Fifth Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1858), 15. 
87 Seventh Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1860), 25-26. 


88 First Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1854), 51. 
89 Second Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1855), 22. 
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views, said the Southern Aid Society, were not in accord with 
the Christian doctrine of helping one’s brethren to carry their 
burdens. They were in fact anti-missionary and anti-Christian. 

As the sectional controversy moved toward the break in 1860, 
the Southern Aid Society found it more and more difficult to 
carry on its missionary program. According to the treasurer's re- 
port, the commercial depression of the late 1850's caused a great 
reduction in gifts, and “the bitter sectional animosity” arrayed 
“a large portion of the people in opposition to the enterprise.” 
The treasurer deeply resented the unprovoked and unwarranted 
“assaults upon the Society, in papers political and religious.” 
These, he said, “damaged our cause by placing us in a false light 
before the people.””° 

The end came in the winter of 1860-1861. Meeting for the last 
time, the Society heard the treasurer report that revenue had 
seriously declined during the past year. The presidential cam- 
paign of 1860 had further inflamed Northern public opinion 
against the South. For two months the treasurer had been un- 
able to maintain a collecting agent in the field, and popular 
clamor had forced the closing of the New York office. In explain- 
ing why the Society must disband, the official report said: “It 
is a peculiarity of the Society, that, owing to the unhappy state 
of things in all our Northern States of late years, brought about 
by the earnest, and sometimes acrimonious, discussion of the 
slavery question, it is not possible to present its claims to any 
considerable extent in the churches, even of those denominations 
to which it must principally look for support.”*' For the sake of 
harmony in the Northern churches the leaders of the Southern 
Aid Society felt they could no longer advocate the cause of 
Southern missions. With a depleted treasury, without agents, 
and with no hope for improvement in its financial affairs, the 
Southern Aid Society was reluctantly disbanded. It had carried 
on against great odds for seven years; it had tried to pour oil on 
the troubled waters of sectional antagonisms; and it had valiantly 
though ineffectually tried to marshal the resources of Northern 
church people for the Southern missionary cause. It was quickly 
swallowed up and forgotten in the bitterness of the internecine 
war that followed. 


90 Seventh Annual Report of the S.A.S. (1860), 7. 
91 [bid., 8. 
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Jeflerson’s Reaction to the 


‘Treaty of San Ildefonso 


By MARY P. ADAMS 


ge TREATY OF SAN ILDEFONSO OF OCTOBER 1, 1800, By 
which Spain ceded Louisiana to France, had far-reaching effects 
upon the United States. When in the fall of 1802 French troops 
made ready to embark from a Dutch port for the purpose of 
taking over the province and the Spanish Intendant suddenly 
suspended the American right of deposit at New Orleans, a 
crisis was created in this country. Historians have thus far be- 
lieved that President Thomas Jefferson, relying only on diplo- 
matic efforts abroad to safeguard the interests of the nation, 
followed a pacific course and made no other preparations to meet 
the serious situation caused by the transfer of Louisiana to 
France. Henry Adams states that on March 8, 1803, “Washington 
relapsed into silence; and the President and his Cabinet waited 
alone in the empty village, triumphing for the moment over 
their difficulties. Although a French prefect was actually in New 
Orleans, and the delivery of Louisiana to Bonaparte might from 
day to day be expected, not an additional soldier stood on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were as quiet as though their flat-boats still floated to 
New Orleans.” 

Adams’ statement is unfounded. If he had examined the cor- 
respondence of the War Department from the end of November 
1802 until Louisiana was acquired by the United States, he would 


1 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America . . . (9 vols., New 
York, 1889-1891), II, 1. Other historians, such as E. Wilson Lyon, Edward Chan- 
ning, and Thomas A. Bailey, who examine the situation prior to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, do not give Jefferson credit for making military preparations. E. Wilson 
Lyon, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, Okla., 1934), 153-54; 
Edward Channing, The Jeffersonian System, 1801-1811 (New York, 1906), 72; 
Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 
1950), 98. 
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have seen that during this period Jefferson was making important 
preparations. The Mississippi frontier was seething with the 
movement of troops, officers, munitions, supplies, and the build- 
ing of fortifications. With characteristic foresight, the President 
left nothing to chance; nor did he trust alone to “the intricacies 
of European diplomacy and the unsettled condition on the con- 
tinent for a solution of the problems of the Mississippi Valley.”” 

Subsequently Jefferson was to be keenly conscious that his 
work was not only underestimated, but that many considered 
the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States as the result 
of good luck or the accident of war. In the summer of 1803 he 
wrote: “These grumblers too are very uneasy lest the adminis- 
tration should share some little credit for the acquisition, the 
whole of which they ascribe to the accident of war. They would 
be cruelly mortified could they see our files from April 1801, the 
first organization of the administration, but more especially from 
April 1802. They would see that tho’ we could not say when war 
would arise, yet we said with energy what would take place 
when it should arise.”* Truly, the files of the War Department 
during this period contain ample evidence of the accuracy of 
this statement, for they reveal a clear and positive Louisiana 
policy. The President’s pacifism was obviously subordiuated to 
his military preparations to meet any eventuality. In the spring 
of 1803 he was ready for a showdown, not knowing that ice on 
the coast of Holland would prevent Napoleon’s forces from reach- 
ing Louisiana. 

The diplomatic measures which the President took through 
his competent representatives abroad are well known. But the 
steps which he took at home to meet any contingency which 
might arise as a result of the Treaty of San Ildefonso have been 
overlooked. The measures were: (1) his military preparations 
along the Mississippi River and the northern boundary of the 
United States opposite the British possessions; (2) his land pol- 
icy, which was a direct result of the Louisiana question; (3) his 
Indian policy, also a part of the same program; and (4) his pro- 
jection of the Lewis and Clark expedition whose original purpose, 
from the time it was launched in January 1803 until Louisiana 


2 Lyon, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 154. 
3 Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New 
York, 1892-1899), VIII, 250. 
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was purchased by the United States, was primarily military recon- 
naissance. 

Precautionary military measures began with the organization 
of Jefferson’s administration in 1801. Soon after his inaugura- 
tion he appointed W. C. C. Claiborne, a vigorous young man in 
whom he had great confidence, as governor of Mississippi Ter- 
ritory.* Even before the suspension of the right of deposit, Clai- 
borne kept Washington constantly advised as to affairs at New 
Orleans and in Louisiana while, at the same time, he diligently 
strengthened the militia, procured arms for the territory, placed 
Fort Adams, just above the Spanish line on the Mississippi, in 
a state of readiness, and took immediate steps to erect in that 
area a blockhouse which later became Fort Dearborn.’ On Jan- 
uary 3, 1803, he could write to the Secretary of State: “We have 
in this part of the Territory, about two thousand Militia, pretty 
well organized, and with a portion of this force (say six hundred 
men) my opinion is, that New Orleans might be taken possession 
of provided there should be only Spanish troops to defend the 
place.”® 

The possibility of the French occupation of Louisiana at the 
end of 1802 and the withdrawal of the right of American deposit 
at New Orleans made it necessary for Jefferson to make further 
military preparations. These were begun at the end of Novem- 
ber 1802, were soon accelerated, and reached a climax in the 
succeeding months until the end of May 1803. On November 
30, 1802, Secretary of War Henry Dearborn issued orders for 
re-enlisting every valuable soldier whose term of service was 
about to expire. As an inducement for re-enlistment, three months 
were to be discounted from the soldiers’ previous term of service.? 
In the following month he directed that the recruiting service 
be started without loss of time, designated regimental rendez- 
vous points, and ordered that officers be appointed for these 
posts. Among the rendezvous points designated for recruiting 


4 Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801- 
1816 (6 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1917), I, 3. 

5 Ibid., I, 10, 16-17, 30-31, 35, 41-44, 54, 69, 79-80, 104, 152; Jefferson to Ho- 
ratio Gates, January 27, 1803, in Jefferson Papers (Manuscrips Division, Library of 
Congress ). 

6 Rowland, Claiborne, I, 253. 

7 Henry Dearborn to William MacRea, November 30, 1802, in Military Book, 
November 12, 1800, to June 21, 1803, War Office ( National Archives), 328-29. 
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were Fredericktown, Maryland, Nashville, Tennessee, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Salisbury, North Carolina.® 

The seriousness of the situation at Fort Adams in early January 
required additional officers at that post. Colonel Thomas Butler 
and Captain Edward Butler were ordered to go there without 
delay.’ At the same time military preparations were also going 
forward in the northern part of the United States along the 
Canadian boundary. To convey supplies to Lake Erie, Fort 
Wayne, and Miami of the Lake, four boats were to be built.'® 
The superintendent of military stores at Philadelphia was to for- 
ward arms and clothing to each military rendezvous point. The 
establishment of these posts, twenty in number, and the recruit- 
ing service were to begin about the first of March.’ All these 
preparations, it should be observed, had been initiated before 
Senator James Ross of Pennsylvania introduced his famous war- 
like resolutions in Congress on February 16, 1803. 

Moreover, the gravity of the crisis spurred the administration 
to accelerate the mail from Natchez to Nashville and from Nash- 
ville to Washington, beginning in early January 1803. So pressing 
was this matter that the Postmaster General had no time to make 
the necessary financial arrangements.” 

From the end of January until the beginning of March the War 
Department dispatched and received correspondence concerning 
supplies and arms to be sent to military rendezvous points and 
funds for the recruiting service.’* Orders were sent to the com- 
manding officers of the posts on the Ohio and Mississippi to pre- 
vent the passage of any unauthorized force which might attempt 
to descend these rivers in order to take possession of New Or- 
leans."* 

8 Dearborn to Thomas H. Cushing, December 24, 1802, ibid., 333-34, 336. 

® Dearborn to Cushing, January 10, 1803, ibid., 344; Dearborn to Thomas But- 
ler, January 12, 1803, ibid., 346. 

10 Dearborn to J. F. Hamtramck, January 12, 1803, ibid., 346-47. 

11 Dearborn to Cushing, January 20, 1803, ibid., 351-52; Dearborn to Israel 
Whelen, January 21, 1803, ibid., 353; Dearborn to William Irvine, January 21, 
1803, ibid., 353. 

12 Clarence E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (20 
vols. to date, Washington, 1934- ), V, 186, 191-92, 211. 

13 Dearborn to Paymaster of the Army, January 24, 1803, in Military Book, 
1800-1803, p. 354; Dearborn to Cushing, January 31, February 28, 1803, ibid., 
359, 373-74; Dearborn to William Linnard, February 24, 1803, ibid., 371-72; 
Dearborn to Amos Stoddard, February 19, 1803, ibid., 367; Register of Letters 
Received, No. 2, January 3, 1803, to February 26, 1806, War Office (National 
Archives), 47-48, 128. 

14 Dearborn to Cushing, February 19, 1803, in Military Book, 1800-1803, p. 366. 
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A list of military posts with their garrison rolls (dated March 
7, 1803) reveals administration plans. The largest concentration 
was at Fort Adams in Mississippi Territory, where seven com- 
panies, three of artillery and four of infantry, were stationed. 
But additional companies were carefully located at Fort Stod- 
dert on Mobile River, South West Point in Tennessee, and in 
Georgia.” The next largest concentration was on the northern 
border at Detroit, Niagara, Michilimackinac, Fort Wayne, Vin- 
cennes, Kaskaskia, and Fort Massac.'® 

From a long and important letter written by Dearborn to 
James Wilkinson on March 7, 1803, the aims of the government 
and the action it planned to take, if James Monroe’s mission to 
France failed, become clear."* Dr. John F. Carmichael (then in 
charge of the garrison at Fort Adams'*) was discharged from 
his duties as collector of the customs and was to give all his at- 
tention to his medical duties. A new surgeon’s mate was appoint- 
ed and hastened to Fort Adams. Two additional companies were 
ordered to the same post. Major Decius Wadsworth of the Corps 
of Engineers was ordered to the fort to complete fortifications 
at once. To the north Captain Amos Stoddard with his company 
was to ascend the Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois River 
and to choose the most suitable site for a post there.’? He was 
instructed to obtain two brass or iron three- or four-pounders 
and to take them with him to his new destination.*® Another 
company was to be removed from Detroit to Chicago at the 
south end of Lake Michigan. Major William MacRea was to ° 
hold himself in readiness to move down on the shortest notice 
from South West Point in Tennessee to Fort Adams with two 
companies, one of artillery and one of infantry.” 

Moreover, in April four or five thousand muskets and ten or 
twelve heavy cannon were to be sent to Fort Adams together 
with clothing and other supplies. As seven completely equipped 


15 This document does not state at what place in Georgia this company was 
stationed. 

16 Dearborn to Irvine, March 7, 1803, in Military Book, 1800-1803, pp. 376-77. 

17 Dearborn to James Wilkinson, March 7, 1803, ibid., 379-82. 

18 Dearborn to Cushing, February 28, 1803, ibid., 373-74. 

19 Dearborn to Wilkinson, March 7, 1803, ibid., 380-81; Dearborn to Cushing, 
March 9, 1803, ibid., 385. 

20 Dearborn to Stoddard, March 9, 1803, ibid., 384-85. 

21 Dearborn to Wilkinson, March 7, 1803, ibid., 381; Dearborn to Cushing, 
March 9, 1803, ibid., 386. 
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companies were stationed at Fort Adams, the additional arms 
were evidently for the new recruits who would increase the gar- 
rison there. In addition, a magazine was to be erected on the 
Ohio. The Secretary of War stated that “although we have the 
most explicit assurances of the friendly disposition of the French 
and Spanish Courts, and have good reason to believe that all 
difficulties relating to the navigation etc. of the Mississippi will 
be amicably adjusted, it is thought advisable to make some prep- 
aration for a different state of things.” Though these preparations 
were to be made with the men and supplies at hand, the Secre- 
tary of War pointed out that the President was authorized to 
muster eighty thousand militia during the recess of Congress. 
So extreme a step was not to be taken, however, until the progress 
of Monroe's mission was known or unless the government was 
compelled to do so by new aggressions on the part of the re- 
public’s neighbors.** This picture of the military situation, as it 
stood only one day after the above letter was written, is quite 
different from that painted by Henry Adams. 

From Dearborn’s letter of March 9, 1803, to Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Thomas H. Cushing, at Fredericktown, Maryland, it be- 
comes evident that the first day of April was the date designated 
for the movement of companies to their new positions and that 
most of the troops were to be assigned to Fort Adams. Also at 
the beginning of April companies along the Mississippi and in 
the western part of the country were to have boats and other 
supplies ready to transport troops, supplies, and artillery down 
the Mississippi River.** Military preparations were not being 
concentrated altogether toward the south, however, for great 
care was being taken to protect the northern frontier as well. 
This was, of course, to prevent any intrusion of the British across 
the northern limits of the United States. The federal government 
believed that the British had designs for extending their domain 
into the Mississippi Valley, and such expansion had to be pre- 
vented at all cost.** 

These military preparations and movements of officers, troops, 
and supplies were to be carried out without any loss of time. 


22 Dearborn to Wilkinson, March 7, 1803, ibid., 380-81. 

23 Dearborn to Cushing, March 9, 1803, ibid., 385-87. 

24 Instructions from Secretary of State Madison to Livingston and Monroe, April 
18, 1803, in Francois Barbé-Marbois, The History of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 
1830), 447-48. 
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This is repeatedly emphasized throughout the files of the War 
Department in this period, as well as in the personal instructions 
of Jefferson to Dearborn and Governor William H. Harrison of 
Indiana Territory. It is also significant that the companies were 
to have on hand two months’ supplies of provisions in case they 
should be ordered to move from their present posts.** It was 
estimated that sixty days would be sufficient time for the govern- 
ment to get new supplies to the troops if hostilities occurred. 

In early March Dearborn gave detailed instructions to Colonel 
John F. Hamtramck and Captain Amos Stoddard regarding a 
military post to be established under their direction at the mouth 
of the Illinois River. On examination, however, he concluded 
that it might be advisable to establish a post in some central 
position between Kaskaskia and the mouth of the Illinois where 
Captain Stoddard’s and Captain Daniel Bissell’s companies might 
be united. Therefore he directed Stoddard to advise with Bissell 
on the ultimate sites for one or two posts in the vicinity of the 
Illinois and Kaskaskia, “perhaps nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Missouri.”** Plainly the United States was to stand ready 
to block British expansion into the Missouri region. 

So pressed with immediate preparations was the War Depart- 
ment that less important correspondence was put aside.** The 
paymaster of the army was ordered to furnish the commanding 
officers of the military posts with sufficient funds for re-enlisting 
men whose terms of service had expired.** Provisions were also 
being made for the construction of gun carriages and six seventy- 
four gun ships.*® 

Meanwhile, the Atlantic Coast was not neglected. Fort Nelson, 
near Norfolk, Virginia, was placed in good order; Lieutenant 
James Wilson was ordered to that post to superintend the works 
there, particularly to complete the carriages for eight cannon. 
Barracks were to be completed as soon as possible; six twenty- 
four pounders with carriages were to be mounted. Lieutenant 
Wilson was requested to engage twelve to sixteen faithful men 
constantly on the works at that post. Fortifications were also 


25 Dearborn to Cushing, March 9, 1803, in Military Book, 1800-1803, p. 386. 

26 Dearborn to Hamtramck and Stoddard, March 9, 1803, ibid., 388-89: Dear- 
born to Cushing, March 10, 1803, ibid., 389-91. 

27 Dearborn to Jonathan Williams, March 10, 1803, ibid., 392. 

28 Dearborn to Paymaster of the Army, March 12, 1803, ibid., 393. 

29 Dearborn to John Saunders, March 12, 1803, ibid., 393-94. 
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being constructed in other strategic parts of the country such 
as Wilmington, North Carolina.*° 

As the time approached to move the troops, further prepara- 
tions were made at Fort Adams. It appeared from the report 
received by the War Department on the military stores at Fort 
Adams and its vicinity that there were nine twenty-four pound- 
ers and no other heavy cannon in that area. As that was an im- 
portant post, the Secretary of War ordered the superintendent 
of military stores on March 21 to forward the number of cannon 
heretofore proposed: six twenty-four and six eighteen pounders 
with a due proportion of cannon ball for the eighteen pounders, 
but none for the twenty-four pounders as there appeared to be 
a sufficient quantity for them.*' The Secretary of War considered 
the situation urgent enough to insist that military fanfare be 
eliminated as the troops moved from post to post.** 

Military reconnaissance, so important in case of war, was by 
no means overlooked. As early as July 1802 the Secretary of 
War directed Captain Bissell to conduct careful reconnaissance 
of the territory at the mouth of the Ohio River and down the 
Mississippi for twelve or fifteen miles.** On April 2, 1803, Dear- 
born wrote a long letter on the subject to Colonel Hamtramck, 
and from this letter the purpose of the preparations in the north- 
ern part of the country becomes evident. He directed Ham- 
tramck to examine the mouth of the Cuyahoga River and the 
other streams east of it within thirty or forty miles with a view 
to establishing a post there in order to secure a shorter and safer 
route from Detroit to Pittsburgh. He was to examine the depth 
of water and the entrance to the bay at Sandusky and to inform 
the War Department whether a site could be found for the 
principal military post near Detroit which would be preferable 
to the one then occupied in that vicinity. The Secretary of War 
advised that such a post should not be established on an island 
unless it were sufficiently out of reach of the enemy’s shore. The 
enemy, of course, was the British, who faced that part of the 
frontier. Keeping in mind Britain’s past efforts to extend her 


80 Dearborn to Williams, March 16, April 21, 1803, ibid., 394-95, 422-23; Dear- 
born to James Wilson, April 21, 1803, ibid., 424. 

31 Dearborn to Irvine, March 21, 1803, ibid., 398. 

82 Dearborn to Moses Hook, March 30, 1803, ibid., 404; Dearborn to Stoddard, 
March 30, 1803, ibid., 405. 

83 Dearborn to Daniel Bissell, July 6, 1802, ibid., 235-37. 
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domain in the valley of the Mississippi, one can see the purpose 
of establishing military posts in the northern part of the country. 
The government was also interested in ascertaining the quantity 
and quality of lands near Detroit, what proportion was claimed 
by individuals, and the number of inhabitants.” 

As the administration contemplated the establishment of an 
arsenal and magazine on the Ohio, orders were sent to the super- 
intendent of military stores on April 11, 1803, to prepare eight 
thousand muskets and one or two thousand rifles with an equal 
number of cartridge boxes, belts, and scabbards and forty or 
fifty thousand flints for transportation to Pittsburgh without de- 
lay.“ Further orders were issued to William Linnard to have 
wagons ready for transportation of those arms and military 
stores.*° Dr. T. K. Sandwich was appointed by the President as 
surgeon's mate for the garrison at Fort Adams and was instructed, 
if he accepted, to proceed to that place immediately." As two 
additional companies of artillery had been ordered to Fort Adams, 
Major R. S. Blackburn was ordered at once to that post and told to 
enlist at all times any good men who might offer themselves.** 

On May 18, 1803, Dearborn sent long and detailed instructions 
to Major Moses Porter concerning a road which was being opened 
to Black Rock near Lake Erie and told him that he was not to 
discontinue his efforts to complete the project. He then requested 
Porter to make an accurate survey of the site proposed for the 
fortifications at Black Rock and to report whether work had 
begun on them.*” An additional company was ordered to report 
to Major William MacRea at South West Point in Tennessee. 
A doctor was appointed to serve at a post near Philadelphia, and 
another doctor's commission was forwarded to Mobile.*° Joseph 
Macrary was appointed by Jefferson as surgeon’s mate for the 
post near Washington in Mississippi Territory and was instructed 
to procure medical supplies for that post.*' Also Dearborn in- 


34 Dearborn to Hamtramck, April 2, 1803, ibid., 406-408. 

35 Dearborn to Irvine, April 11, 1803, ibid., 410. 

36 Dearborn to Linnard, April 11, 1803, ibid., 410. 

37 Dearborn to Dr. T. K. Sandwich, April 14, 1803, ibid., 4153. 

38 Dearborn to Cushing, April 19, 1803, ibid., 419; Dearborn to R. S. Blackburn, 
April 20, 1803, ibid., 421. 

39 Dearborn to Moses Porter, May 18, 1803, ibid., 440-41. 

40 Dearborn to Cushing, April 20, May 6, 1803, ibid., 422, 436; Dearborn to 
Richard Chew, May 2, 1803, ibid., 431. 

41 Dearborn to Joseph Macrary, May 19, 1803, ibid., 443. 
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structed General Wilkinson to inform him if it were possible for 
the government to use the Mobile River to convey “Clothing etc” 
to the garrisons, as well as supplies for the Indian factory. 

Integral parts of Jefferson’s program of security and expansion 
were his land and Indian policies. At the end of December 1802 
he began an extensive and vigorous program of buying lands 
from the Indians in order to transplant a population to the Mis- 
sissippi for defense.** Squatters in Mississippi Territory were to 
be guaranteed their improvements on lands to which they had 
no title. Vacant acreage was to be sold on moderate terms and 
in small tracts to actual settlers. Otherwise these frontiersmen 
might go over to Spanish territory, their farms would probably 
fall into the hands of rich speculators, and the frontier be left 
weak and defenseless." 

In his annual message of December 15, 1802, Jefferson recom- 
mended that Congress curtail the monopoly of land speculators 
in the territory obtained from the Choctaws and assist actual 
inhabitants in establishing themselves there.*® A short while 
later, on December 29, he instructed Dearborn to buy lands from 
the Indians, declaring that it was becoming highly important 
to establish a strong front on the Mississippi and that the nego- 
tiations of the United States with the Indians should be directed 
systematically toward that object. Jefferson’s intention was to 
buy from the Indians a wide strip of land along the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi from the Yazoo River on the south to the Illi- 
nois River on the north.*® Into this area he would move a white 
population as a means of defense. 

To obtain this vitally important territory in these years of 
crisis, Jefferson had his own carefully considered plan. First, he 
would press the Indians to turn to agriculture so that they would 
be willing to exchange their vast useless forests for implements 
and articles to improve their farms. Second, he would establish 
trading houses among them and encourage their leading men 
to incur debt beyond their individual means of paying, so that 
they might be induced to cede their lands to pay off their debt. 
Finally, he would clinch the Indians’ friendship by rendering 
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them every possible assistance and favor. They were to be given 
particular attention, let it be emphasized, because of their stra- 
tegic position on the Western frontier. 

To put his Indian policy into operation, Jefferson recommend- 
ed that instructions immediately be given to Governor Harrison 
to purchase from the Peoria and Kaskaskia chiefs land between 
the Mississippi and Illinois rivers on one side and the Ohio and 
Wabash on the other. He also directed that the Indian boun- 
daries be settled; that the United States claim whatever might 
be doubtful and pay the Indians a liberal price; and that the 
federal government obtain from the Indians as much additional 
land as they would cede.” 

About the middle of February 1803 Jefferson perceived that 
“a light French breeze has already reached most of the Indians.” 
The arrival of a French army in Louisiana, he feared, would 
greatly stiffen their will against the sale of lands. Therefore, he 
significantly considered “the present moment critical to press for 
all we want immediately.” Let the Choctaw debt owed to Pan- 
ton, Leslie, and Company be used as the lever to pry away need- 
ed lands on the Mississippi, he advised the Secretary of War. 
The administration stood ready to pay the debt in return for the 
lands.** 

Two weeks later, in an urgent, personal letter, the President 
directed Harrison to purchase lands in Indiana Territory “at 
once,” before the French reached New Orleans. “The crisis is 
pressing,” he confided. “Whatever can now be obtained, must 
be obtained quickly. The occupation of New Orleans [is] hourly 
expected, by the French. . . . We had better therefore do at 
once what can now be done.”*® 

While the development of his Indian policy proceeded apace, 
Jefferson also made haste to open to white settlement lands re- 
cently obtained from the Indians. A land office was to be estab- 
lished in the region acquired from the Choctaws, extending from 
the Mississippi to the Mobile and Alabama rivers. The land was 
to be divided into small tracts of one-fourth section each and 


‘7 Ibid. 

18 Jefferson to Dearborn, February 15, 1803, in Jefferson Papers; Dearborn to 
Wilkinson, Apri! 16, 1803, in Military Book, 1800-1803, pp. 415-16. 

‘9 Logan Esarey (ed.), [Indiana] Governors Messages and Letters (Indianapo- 
lis, 1922- ), Messages and Letters of William Henry Harrison, 1800-1811, I, 
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actual habitation made a condition of permanence of title. “We 
shall have that country filled rapidly with a hardy yeomanry 
capable of defending it,” the President confidently asserted.*° 

On March 3, 1803, the President approved an act for the dis- 
posal of land south of the state of Tennessee. Claims under 
British and Spanish grants would be validated and tracts up to 
640 acres granted to persons who actually inhabited the region at 
the time of the evacuation of the Spanish troops in 1797. Pre-emp- 
tion rights to settlers then occupying the lands were assured, and 
two new land offices were established in Mississippi Territory.”! 
This act was, of course, in conformity with the President's rec- 
ommendations that the citizens who settled on vacant lands and 
had no titles should be enabled to purchase without having to 
compete with speculators. In accordance with Jefferson’s instruc- 
tions, Dearborn continued his efforts throughout this critical 
period to obtain lands bordering on the Mississippi.* 

As a capstone to his policy of security and expansion during 
the months following the Treaty of San Ildefonso, Jefferson ob- 
tained authority from Congress to send out the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition, whose purpose was only in part scientific 
and commercial. From the time the President sent his confiden- 
tial message recommending the expedition to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1803 until Louisiana was purchased by the United States, 
it had two other and more fundamental purposes: first, to con- 
duct military reconnaissance, and second, to ascertain whether 
the Missouri country was suitable for settlement by large popu- 
lations.** As such, it was an essential part of the President’s gen- 
eral program and dovetailed neatly with his military, Indian, 
and land policies. 

In the chronology of events and measures relating to Louisiana, 
the Lewis and Clark expedition takes a significant place. On 
November 21, 1802, only one month after Juan Ventura Morales 
had withdrawn the American deposit right at New Orleans, Al- 
bert Gallatin, in his suggestions for revisions in Jefferson’s annual 

50 Jefferson to Gates, January 27, 1803, in Jefferson Papers. 
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message to Congress, implied that an expedition to the Pacific 
was contemplated.** Military preparations were then begun, and 
Jefferson started his program for buying lands from the Indians 
along the Mississippi. On January 11, 1803, Jefferson recom- 
mended to the Senate that Monroe be appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary to France to aid Livingston in securing our rights on 
the Mississippi and in the territory east of it. On the following 
day the House voted an appropriation of two million dollars for 
use in connection with foreign relations. Then, on January 18, 
1803, only five days after Monroe’s nomination had been ap- 
proved by the Senate, Jefferson sent to Congress his confidential 
message on the expedition to the Pacific.*° 

When Congress authorized the expedition, Captain Meriweth- 
er Lewis, whom Jefferson chose to lead it, left Washington to 
make the necessary preparations.** On March 14, 1803, the War 
Department issued orders to aid Lewis in making these prepara- 
tions. The superintendent of military stores was instructed to 
furnish Lewis with whatever articles he might need from the 
public stores. Joseph Perkins was directed to make arms and iron- 
work for the expedition and “to have them completed with the 
least possible delay.”** On March 24, 1803, the Secretary of War 
wrote to Israel Whelen that the Treasurer of the United States 
had been directed to transmit to Whelen $1,000 “for the purpose 
of purchasing such Articles as you may be requested by Captain 
Meriwether Lewis.” This money was to be spent on supplies 
which could not be obtained from the public stores.*® From these 
orders it is evident that if the purpose of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition had been only scientific and commercial, it would 
not have been aided to such an extent by the War Department, 
especially at a time when the national situation was critical. 

Meanwhile, Jefferson drew up instructions for the expedition 
and submitted them to Albert Gallatin and Levi Lincoln with a 
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request for their comments. In the following days two important 
letters were sent to the President which clearly indicate the 
original purpose of the expedition. The first letter, from Gallatin, 
was received by Jefferson on April 13, 1803.°° From this docu- 
ment it is obvious that one of the paramount purposes of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition was military reconnaissance of the 
northwestern part of the American continent along the Missouri 
River toward Oregon and in the vicinity of the British posses- 
sions. It was to secure for the government information concern- 
ing the military posts and forces kept by Spain in Upper Louisi- 
ana and to give advice as to the proper stations to occupy for 
preventing Great Britain from taking over any part of the Mis- 
souri country. With that view in mind, Lewis was to investigate 
the present communications of the British with the Missouri, 
either from the Mississippi or, what was more important, from 
the waters emptying into Lake Winnipeg and into Hudson Bay. 
He was also to ascertain the method by which “a small but suf- 
ficient force could best be conveyed to the most proper point 
from whence to prevent any attempt from Lake Winnipeg.” 
Gallatin distinctly stated that the situation might soon require 
the United States to take over the Missouri country to prevent 
Great Britain from doing so. War between France and Great 
Britain was imminent, and Jefferson feared that Britain would 
occupy Louisiana, whose cession to France was known. 

Second, the expedition was to determine whether the north- 
western part of the continent was suitable for the settlement of 
large populations. This was important because, whatever might 
be the outcome of the present crisis, the Missouri country would 
be of vital interest to the United States. It was “perhaps the 
only large tract of country, and certainly the first which, lying 
out of the boundaries of the Union,” would be settled by the 
people of the United States. Hence, knowledge of the extent 
of the territory, its resources, and the length and direction of 
the rivers flowing into the Missouri was important. 

Finally, Gallatin revealed that, although the main object of 
Lewis’ journey was to investigate the territory toward the west, 
he was to obtain as much information as possible about the 
region lying to the south of his route. He was to note particularly 
the southern rivers and whether they flowed into the Missouri. 
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The expedition was to obtain, also, information concerning com- 
munications with the Rio Grande and the extent of the country 
in that vicinity. “The great object,” according to Gallatin, was 
to ascertain “whether from its extent and fertility that country 
is susceptible of a large population in the same manner as the 
corresponding tract on the Ohio.” This indicates that the gov- 
ernment may have had plans to populate the Southwest in the 
future, 

Levi Lincoln's letter of comment on Lewis’ instructions throws 
additional, and even more significant, light on the President’s 
motives."' The expedition was of “national consequence”—not 
merely for scientific purposes. Its nature was such, Lincoln point- 
ed out, that if it failed to attain its object the opposition would 
attack the President. Consequently, he advised that the under- 
taking should ostensibly have other purposes, the less important 
ones being emphasized in order to mask the real ones. To the 
objects of the expedition which were concerned with obtaining 
knowledge of the country and promoting friendship and trade 
with the Indians, he suggested that the President add others 
emphasizing the advancement of the natives and other humani- 
tarian aspects. 

After Louisiana was acquired by the United States, the original 
aim of the expedition concerned with military purposes was 
naturally rendered unnecessary. But some of the original objects 
remained as a part of the design of the expedition when it finally 
set out. These were: to obtain information on the soil and vege- 
tation of the Missouri territory, which would be of value in set- 
tling it, and to ascertain the character and extent of the region 
lying to the south of the Missouri and the principal rivers running 
southwardly. Indeed, Jefferson emphasized that the country and 
rivers south of the Missouri were to be noted more particularly 
than its northern waters.® Finally, as the situation was no longer 
pressing, the expedition was delayed and did not set out until 
1804. 

Such were the preparations which Jefferson made in order to 
be ready for whatever contingencies might develop from the 
cession of Louisiana to France. Furthermore, Congress supported 
his plan for safeguarding the nation. As a result of the Fed- 
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eralists' demands for warlike measures, it authorized him to 
muster eighty thousand militia in the recess of Congress—a step 
which strengthened his military preparations and plans already 
begun a long time before. In this manner the President obtained 
exactly what he wanted, while making it seem that the congress- 
men themselves initiated military preparedness. 

Jefferson formulated and administered a clear Louisiana policy, 
sent diplomatic representatives abroad to carry it out, and made 
important military dispositions so as to be prepared if negotia- 
tions did not succeed. His program of safety and expansion was 
manifold, comprehending military preparedness, land and Indian 
policies, and military reconnaissance. Fully understanding the 
various forces acting simultaneously in the situation, he never 
lost sight of the possibility that the British might attempt to ex- 
pand into the Mississippi Valley and endeavored to prevent it. 
Thus, contrary to the view of certain historians, Jefferson did 
not rely alone upon diplomacy and the unsettled state of affairs 
in Europe but took vigorous measures, though at the time un- 
noticed, to meet the emergency arising from the cession of Louisi- 
‘ana to France. 
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The Political Mind of the Negro, 
1865-1900 


By ELSIE M. LEWIS 


B. THE END OF THE CiviL WAR A DISTINCTIVE BODY OF 
political thought was being advanced by a small group of Ne- 
groes in the United States. For the most part they were free 
Negro residents of the North. Such men as Frederick Douglass 
and the Reverend J. Sella Martin of New York, George T. Down- 
ing of Rhode Island, Peter H. Clark and John M. Langston of 
Ohio, and Martin R. Delaney and Robert Purvis of Pennsylvania 
formed the nucleus of the group. Douglass, of course, was better 
known to the American public than the others, but each was 
regarded with esteem in his home community. As a group, they 
represented the highest type of professional and _ intellectual 
achievement of the Negro in America. They were educated, ex- 
perienced in public affairs, and familiar with all the devices 
through which knowledge, ideas, and opinions are transmitted. 
Furthermore, they were ardent advocates of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy of equality and human rights, which they had 
vigorously championed during their long association with the 
antislavery movement. They had the competence to launch a 
movement designed to promulgate the ideas to which they were 
already committed. 

During the war they had promoted a National Convention of 
Colored Men at Syracuse, New York, for the expressed purpose 
of consolidating thought and action among the members of their 
race. At the convention there were 144 delegates from eighteen 
states, seven of which were in the South. The convention estab- 
lished a National Equal Rights League, with state and local 
branches, to serve as the instrument through which unity of 
action and opinion could be effected. In addition, resolutions 
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were passed which proclaimed the concept of equality and human 
rights and advocated political and civil rights for Negroes. 

As emancipation approached reality and President Lincoln 
initiated his plan of Reconstruction, these Negro leaders became 
more vigorous in their efforts and more determined that all the 
benefits of freedom should be accorded to their race. In their 
attempts to attain this goal they were supported by the Southern 
free Negro and the more intelligent of the newly emancipated 
freedmen. Largely through the influence of this increasing mi- 
nority, who served as spokesmen for the ignorant masses, the 
agencies of thought and opinion were expanded and certain basic 
attitudes and ideas were nurtured and encouraged. 

The capstone of this political ideology rested firmly on the 
theory of human rights expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That is to say, the belief that all men were created 
equal, endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—formed the base upon 
which they built their claims for political recognition and status. 
It was the fundamental doctrine that all free men have a natural 
right to an existence worthy of a human being and that political 
institutions and government are the means by which that right 
is secured and maintained. Certainly, this was no new theory 
but a fundamental tenet which most Americans professed to 
accept. Furthermore, it was the principle which all reformers 
invoked in their democratic and humanitarian strivings. From 
this standpoint it was not illogical for colored men to use this 
traditional dogma as the justification for their being accorded full 
citizenship rights and privileges. 

The right to vote was deemed essential not only because it 
afforded protection but primarily because it was considered the 
natural right of every free man. The authority for this belief 
was the Declaration of Independence. To black men the great 
charter of liberty meant exactly what it said. In their opinion 
slavery had imposed the unnatural condition of inequality on 
them; now that the shackles had been removed, they had been 
restored to their original condition of free men. Therefore, the 

1 Proceedings of the National Convention of Colored Men held in the city of 
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elective franchise was their “natural, inalienable right.” And if, 
as the Declaration implied, it was a natural right, to deny its 
exercise was a wrong to their nature as men.” 

Inasmuch as life and the pursuit of happiness could not be 
secured “without adequate protection for the class or classes that 
are deprived of the rights and immunities enjoyed by the most 
favored,” the elective franchise was necessary, argued Dr. R. B. 
Roundanez, wealthy “Creole” editor of the New Orleans Tribune. 
He concluded that protection and political rights were correlative 
because “the man who has no rights of his own, has no real pro- 
tection.” The deductions of Roundanez were sanctioned by the 
Convention of Colored Men in Virginia, the Equal Rights League 
of New Orleans, and Oscar J. Dunn, first Negro lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Louisiana.* : 

To reinforce these assumptions other colored men in their 
addresses and conventions called attention to the fact that “gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and to be governed without having a voice in the selection 
of political officials was tyranny. So was it contrary to American 
political principles to be taxed without being represented. In 
the mind of John M. Langston any abridgement of this doctrine 
was unconstitutional. Political rights constituted the inherent 
sovereignty of the people, and where there was no acknowledged 
sovereignty there could be no binding power. Hence, Langston 
and Martin Delaney maintained that it was tyranny to force 
black men to pay taxes when they had no sovereignty to delegate 
their wishes to their elected representatives.‘ 

It was evident that Negroes were identifying themselves with 
the crusade the “patriots of 1776” had waged for their natural 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In much the 
same spirit the Negro veterans of the Civil War declared that 


2 Proceedings of the Colored People’s Convention of the State of South Caro- 
lina held in Zion Church, Charleston, November, 1865 together with the Decla- 
ration of Rights and Wrongs; An Address to the People, A Petition to the Legisla- 
ture and a Memorial to Congress (Charleston, 1865); Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of Colored People of Virginia held in the city of Alexandria, August 2-5, 1865 
(n.p., 1865); Nashville Colored Tennessean, August 12, 1865; New Orleans 
Tribune, May 23, July 4, November 7, 1865, December 6, 1866. 

3 New Orleans Tribune, August 5, June 11, July 8, 18, October 6, 1865. 

4 John M. Langston, Freedom and Citizenship, Selected Lectures (Washington, 
1883), 109-11, 119-20; Washington New National Era, February 3, March 10, 
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they had fought for liberty and defended their country against 
the enemy in every war in which the United States had been 
engaged. The blood of loyal, patriotic black men had been shed 
at Boston during the Revolutionary War, at New Orleans with 
General Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and more recently 
at Richmond and Fort Pillow. How, then, could it be, they asked 
in 1866 at their National Convention, meeting in Washington, 
D. C., that “You will enfranchise the red headed rebel traitor 
who struggled four years using his slaves, his power and his all 
to destroy the Government and still keep disfranchised four 
million of your loyal population whose only offense is their skins 
are black”?® The Civil War veterans were not alone in expressing 
sentiments of patriotism and nationalism. It was not unusual 
for colored newspaper editors, orators, and various assemblies to 
declare that they were “native born Americans,” “loyal Ameri- 
cans,” or to announce with pride, “this is our country,” and to 
reaffirm loyalty by claiming, “we have defended it with our 
blood.”* 

Even when assertions of love of country were not made or 
claims of national rights specifically advanced, Negro leaders 
found support for their demands in what had been done in the 
past. The North Carolina Convention of Colored Men reminded 
President Johnson that as free persons they had exercised the 
right of suffrage until 1835.7 Others were quick to point out that 
free men of color had voted in many states of the South until the 
first quarter of the century and had retained the privilege in 
many states of the North. From this premise they reasoned that 
if one was free, he was entitled to the ballot. 

Furthermore, these champions of rights for their race charged 
that color had been neither a consistent historical nor legal basis 


5 New Orleans Tribune, October 31, 1865. 

6 Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the National Equal Rights League 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 19-21, 1865 (Philadelphia, 1865); Address from 
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assembled from the Pennsylvania Equal Rights League, February 20, 1866 ( Phila- 
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at Augusta, January 10, 1866 (n.p., 1866). 
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for the denial of the franchise. According to Langston, mulattoes 
had been granted the right to vote in Ohio by a state supreme 
court decision in 1859 notwithstanding a constitutional provision 
to the contrary.* Despite “visible admixture” laws in some states, 
colored men were reputed to have voted. In view of such incon- 
sistencies Langston and his associates questioned the principle 
upon which these discriminations were made. They could find 
none. The United States Constitution contained no provision 
that could be interpreted to exclude them, and Attorney-General 
Edward Bates in 1862 had ruled that African descent was not 
incompatible with citizenship. If, however, “color is to mark the 
line which shall be drawn about the ballot box,” the colored men 
of Mississippi and Missouri requested that “a statute shall clearly 
define the castes and shades of complexions which shall be per- 
mitted within or expelled from its royal precincts.”® 

A further appeal for full citizenship rights was made by pointing 
to the superiority of American democratic ideals and institutions. 
To relegate any group of persons to an inferior position was con- 
trary to republican and democratic concepts. The editor of the 
New Orleans Tribune pointed out that it was the boast of Amer- 
ica that hereditary privileges were unknown and “all discrimina- 
tion on account of birth or origin is repugnant to the principles of 
our Government and to American manners and custom.” Yet, 
the “African race is enveloped in a law of proscription.” To as- 
sign any group of persons to an inferior condition in a country 
where self-made men were regarded with more respect than 
those born in affluence and prosperity was un-American. All the 
members of his race wanted, Roundanez declared, was to be 
given a fair chance—“each unobstructed to find his own level 
according to his education and means.”° Here was a plea for 
equality of opportunity, for the full growth within the power of 
the individual. 

Colored men also tended to introduce ethical teachings to 
bolster their argument. They emphasized the Christian univer- 
sals of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as the 
guide for all human relations." The equality and democracy 


8 Langston, Freedom and Citizenship, 101-102, 104-105. 
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they had in mind had their foundations in natural rights and in 
the religious faith that God had created all human beings equal, 
each the peer of the other, and that He intended each individual 
to achieve his highest potential. 

Under the provision of the Radical Reconstruction program 
Negroes in the South were permitted to vote. This privilege, 
however, was not extended to those men of the North to whom 
the franchise was not already accorded. Neither was it generally 
assumed that Negro suffrage was assured until the passage of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. With the ratification of this amend- 
ment enfranchisement was considered a fait accompli. Negroes 
rejoiced that the concepts of the Declaration of Independence 
had become an integral part of the organic law of the land. Now, 
they cried, America had become a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. Innumerable ratification meet- 
ings, conventions, and celebrations were held throughout the 
spring and autumn of 1870. Resolutions were passed, addresses 
made, and columns in Negro newspapers filled with expressions 
of praise and thanksgiving.” 

Although Negro leaders were elated over the prospect of en- 
francisement, they were at the same time beset by fears. In the 
first place, they knew that the majority of the freedmen were 
ignorant. They needed to be instructed not only in the actual 
process of voting but educated to assume the responsibilities and 
duties of citizenship. Early in 1867 Dr. R. I. Cromwell, an edu- 
cated free Negro who had emigrated to New Orleans, addressed 
a long letter to “The Colored People of Louisiana and the Ten 
Rebel States.” His purpose was “to instruct, interest and en- 
lighten freedmen and new voters.”* Peter H. Clark, Martin R. 
Delaney, James Lynch, and others lectured the new voters on 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, the necessity of 
using the ballot wisely, and the importance of understanding the 
nature of politics." 


24, 1870; Proceedings of the State Convention of Colored Men of the State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey, July 13-14, 1865 (Bridgeton, N. J., 1865); 
Proceedings of the Convention of Colored People of Virginia . . . Alexandria; New 
Orleans Tribune, November 21, 1865. 

12 Washington New National Era, April 7, 21, 28, May 5, 1870. 

13 New Orleans Tribune, April 14, 1869. 

14 Washington New National Era, February 10, 17, 24, March 10, April 14, 
May 5, 1870, April 16, 1871; New Orleans Tribune, December 23, 1866. 
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A second disturbing factor to the more astute colored men was 
the fear that the right of suffrage might be lost. They knew that 
not all men, Northern or Southern, were committed to the ex- 
periment of Negro suffrage. Moreover, they were none too sure 
that the party which had promoted their enfranchisement had 
not been motivated by political expediency rather than principles. 
Consequently, they were uncertain as to the extent to which the 
party would go to uphold their privileges and rights in the face 
of opposition. Unlike J. Willis Menard of New Orleans, John M. 
Langston was willing to reserve his final judgment and let time 
tell whether the right to vote had been extended to his people 
for political reasons. He was inclined to believe that “The Re- 
publican party was forced by a pressure they could not resist to 
enfranchise the Negro—It was because they could not stand with- 
out them.”!” Menard, however, was positive that those who were 
professing friendship for the Negro were doing so for party ends. 
In fact, he thought his race had suffered from their agitation. 
This free Negro Creole believed that “suffrage is a second con- 
sideration” for Negroes and that “security of life, liberty and 
property . .. is the first and most urgent want of the colored race 
in the South.”*® If by 1870 some were skeptical of the Republican 
party, the Colored National Labor Convention was very critical 
of its program. This assembly concluded that “The Government, 
in giving the Negro his freedom has given him the freedom to 
starve, and in giving him the ballot-box has given him a coffin.”™ 
The attitude of the convention was that the Republican adminis- 
tration had meant well but had been ill-advised. It had at- 
tempted to make men independent voters but had left them prey 
to conditions that made this goal impossible. The newly en- 
franchised freedmen were compelled to look “to their rebel mas- 
ters for their very existence.” Political equality, then, in the 
opinion of the National Labor Convention, was meaningless with- 
out corresponding economic independence. 

By 1871 Southern Negro leaders were convinced that the ballot 
was of no avail if life and property were jeopardized. At their 
Southern States Convention they requested the national govern- 

15 Washington New National Era, April 14, 1870. 

16 New Orleans Tribune, November 6, 1866. 

17 Proceedings of the Colored National Labor Convention in Washington, De- 


cember 6-10, 1870 (Washington, 1870); Washington New National Era, January 
19, 1871. 
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ment to protect them. The most provocative speech of the con- 
vention was made by John T. Quarles of Georgia. He made an 
eloquent plea for the enforcement of laws for protection and the 
“just remuneration of the laborer.” He declared, “free labor must 
be secured, maintained and developed”; either the Southern peo- 
ple must uphold the laws of their states or the national govern- 
ment must do so. For the latter to act meant constant interference 
in local matters which, in his opinion, was not satisfactory. He 
preferred to invoke the moral sentiment of the South because 
“experience teaches us that laws are powerless in the face of 
public sentiment.”** 

It was soon evident to Negro leaders that whatever may have 
been the motives for their enfranchisement, its exercise was im- 
possible without the protection of their civil rights. Since they 
were powerless and the state administrations were recalcitrant, 
it was the obligation of the federal government to guarantee and 
insure their rights. Thus, Negroes became committed very early 
to a policy of federal control and extension of federal power—a 
point of view from which they did not depart throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

When the Republican national administration was slow to act 
in extending protection, it was criticized. From 1871 to 1875 
there was a sustained movement to force action.’® Men continued 
to talk of the duty of the party and of the power of the Negro 
vote. Some Negroes in their disillusionment accused the adminis- 
tration of acquiescing in the violence and outrages committed 
on them, while others cried that the party had turned its back 
on them.”° A few voices, like those of J. Sella Martin and W. U. 
Saunders of Baltimore, advocated severing all party allegiance. 
In fact, they renounced the party and supported the Liberal 
Republican ticket in 1872. Even P. B. S. Pinchback, then lieu- 
tenant-governor of Louisiana, and George T. Downing expressed 


18 Proceedings of Southern States Convention of Colored Men, Columbia, South 
Carolina, October 18-25, 1871 (Columbia, 1871), Appendix. 

19 Washington New National Era, September 28, 1871, January 11, 18, 21, 
December 27, 1872, August 7, December 9, 11, 18, 25, 1873, February 5, 12, 19, 
1874; New Orleans Semi-Weekly Louisianian, April 6, August 20, October 1, 1871, 
February 13, August 14, 1875; New Orleans Weekly Louisianian, March 30, 1870, 
March 26, 1871, February 29, March 30, April 14, 1872; Congressional Record, 
43 Cong., 1 Sess., 407-10, 565-67, 4782-86. 

20 Washington New National Era, December 25, 1873, January 15, 22, May 7, 
June 25, 1874; New Orleans Weekly Louisianian, December 14, 1872, October 3, 
1874, March 6, June 5, 1875. 
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sympathy with the Liberal Republican movement.”' Neverthe- 
less, they remained loyal to Grant as did the majority of colored 


men. 


Contrary to the general belief the more intelligent Negroes 
did not give their support unreservedly to the Republican party. 
They attacked the Radical program, “carpetbaggers” and “scala- 
wags,” Northern leaders, and party policies throughout the last 
third of the nineteenth century. The New Orleans Tribune and 
the Washington New National Era outspokenly disapproved car- 
petbaggers. These journals denounced these “new masters” of 
the freedmen for sowing seeds of discord among the Negroes on 
the basis of color and education.** The most scathing attack 
came in 1871 from Martin R. Delaney, who had migrated from 
Pennsylvania to Charleston, South Carolina.** He not only cen- 
sured the carpetbaggers for deliberately dividing colored people 
but charged them with building their whole program on “de- 
ception, lying, cheating and stealing.” In his opinion they were 
generally a class of men who were of the “lowest grade of North- 
ern society, Negro haters at home . . . who could not have been 
elected to any position of honor or trust in their homes.” Aristide 
Mary and Pinchback of New Orleans also considered carpet- 
baggers unworthy of support.** According to Pinchback, who was 
also editor and publisher of the Louisianian, Negroes “as a race 
are between the hawk of Republican demagogism and the buz- 
zards of Democratic prejudices. The aspirants for position in 
our party threaten us with excommunication if we do not follow 
every jack olantern who raises his feeble light, and the Demo- 
crats invite us to annihilation if we turn away from these Re- 
publican jack o'lanterns.” He concluded, “Truly ours is a great 
risk.”*° 

The risk was indeed great in the opinion of certain colored men 
after Rutherford B. Hayes’s election to the presidency. Again 
Pinchback raised his voice in his newspaper in 1878 to criticize 

21 New Orleans Weekly Louisianian, April 4, June 25, July 20, 1872, January 
25, August 23, 1873; Washington New National Era, June 22, July 13, 1871, June 
20, July 4, 11, 25, September 15, 1872, January 16, 1873. 

22 New Orleans Tribune, May 19, 1867; Washington New National Era, Feb- 
ruary 17, 24, 1870. 

23 New Orleans Semi-Weekly Louisianian, September 14, 1871; Washington 
New National Era, August 31, 1871. 

24 Washington New National Era, December 28, 1871, July 18, August 15, 1874; 


New Orleans Weekly Louisianian, May 9, October 10, 1874. 
25 New Orleans Semi-Weekly Louisianian, August 3, 1871. 
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the Republican program, but more to express his regret that his 
race had failed to accept the policy he had suggested in 1874. 
He claimed that he had seen the signs of “the shameful surrender 
of the Southern state Government . . . while the “Man on Horse- 
back,” U. S. Grant, was President and the Republican party 
had a two-thirds majority in both houses of Congress. For him, 
the failure of Congress to pass the Force bills, the omission of 
the school clause from the Civil Rights bill, and the refusal to 
seat Negro contestants in Congress had been portents of the Re- 
publican party’s conciliation policy. When that trend became 
evident, he had advocated co-operation with white Southerners. 
Such a policy, he claimed, would have been possible in 1874, but 
four years later it would require “more sagacity and skill than the 
race had ever demonstrated.”** 

The majority of colored leaders remained silent on Pinchback’s 
proposal, but they were consistent in their criticism of the Re- 
publican party. From 1877 to 1900 Negroes were disgruntled, 
first, because of the party's failure to grant them offices and a 
share of the patronage, and, second, because of the failure of 
the national administration to guarantee them protection of their 
political and civil rights. 

The issue of officeholding and patronage was not a new one. 
This sentiment had been revealed during the Reconstruction 
period. By 1883 Southern Negroes were saying: “We are the 
Republican party . . . but are only so regarded when our votes 
are counted.”*? In general, each Republican President between 
1877 and 1900 was enjoined, and then criticized for his failure, 
to appoint a Negro to an important position. Men like John M. 
Langston, Frederick Douglass, Blanche K. Bruce, Peter H. Clark, 
and D. Augustus Straker called on the chief executives of the 
nation to ascertain their views on the subject.** 

Just as Negroes had been zealous in their drive for officeholding 
and patronage, so were they equally insistent on the issue of 
federal protection of their rights. They were, however, not bel- 
ligerent in their demands but conciliatory. Congress and the 
President were requested to enforce the law and uphold the Con- 

26 [hid., December 14, 1878. 

27 Huntsville ( Ala.) Gazette, April 14, 1883. 

28 [hid., November 12, 1881, July 8, 22, September 2, 23, 1882, January 20, 


February 10, March 31, April 14, 28, 1883, April 11, August 15, 1885, February 
6, April 14, October 16, 1886, February 26, 1887, November 12, 1888. 
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stitution of the United States. It is significant that the formulas 
for protest did not change. The equalitarian principle of the 
Declaration of Independence and the democratic ideal of indi- 
vidual opportunity were once more the cornerstones upon which 
colored men laid their claims. Again and again they declared: 
“We ask but an equal chance before the law, no more, no less,” 
or “we do not ask for class legislation. We have had enough of 
that.”*° 

Although the basic premises for full citizenship rights and 
privileges did not change, the proposals did. No longer were 
colored leaders sure that through action within the Republican 
party their rights would be secured. Elder leaders such as Doug- 
lass and Langston admitted the failure of the Republican party 
but offered no solution.*® Langston, however, did recommend a 
proposal that had been advocated in 1871 by the Colored South- 
ern States Convention, that is, to seek redress for wrongs through 
state and federal courts in spite of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Civil Rights Cases (1883). He 
recommended the establishment of an organization, similar to 
the old Equal Rights League, that would prosecute cases and 
assist colored people to secure their rights through the courts. 
The funds for the agency would be raised through individual 
contributions." It was left to T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the 
New York Age, to suggest a new course of political action. At 
the Colored National Press Association Convention in 1882 For- 
tune outlined his plan.*® He believed that the Negro should be 


29 Proceedings of Civil Rights Meeting at Lincoln Hall, October 22, 1883 
(Washington, 1883), 2-3, 4-8, 11-13; John M. Langston, “The Sparta of Office,” 
MS. of speech delivered at mass meeting of colored citizens, 1883 (Fisk Univer- 
sity Library); Washington Bee, April 1, May 12, June 23, 1883, June 12, 1886, 
October 2, 1886-June 1, 1889, passim; Cleveland Gazette, 1888-1900, passim; 
Washington National Leader, January 3, 1885, December 8, 1888, January 19, 
February 2, 9, March 9, 1889; Huntsville ( Ala.) Gazette, March 31, April 14, 
1883, April 11, 1885, April 14, October 16, 1886, February 26, 1887, November 
24, December 22, 1888, March 23, 31, April 13, May 11, June 1, 1889. 

30 Washington National Leader, January 18, April 27, 1889; John M. Langston, 
“Our Emancipation, Our Progress and Our Future assured alone in regenerated 
Popular Feeling as sustained by Public Law, 1891,” MS. (Fisk University Li- 
brary ). 

31 John M. Langston, “The Liberation and Demands of the Colored American, 
1891,” MS. (Fisk University Library); Proceedings of Southern States Convention 
of Colored Men, Columbia, South Carolina, October 18-25, 1871. 

82 T. Thomas Fortune, Black and White: Land, Labor and Politics in the South 
(New York, 1884), 112-46, passim; Washington Bee, February 10, 17, June 26, 
1883; New York Age, 1882-1883, passim. 
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an independent force in politics, an independent voter. He was 
convinced that the Republican party was powerless to insure 
protection; therefore, he did not deem “it binding upon colored 
men further to support the Republican party when other more 
advantageous affiliations can be formed.” Yet, he said: 


No colored man can ever claim truthfully to be a Bourbon Demo- 
crat. It is a fundamental impossibility. But he can be an independent, 
a progressive Democrat. . . . [He] must think less of the party and 
more of himself, give less heed to a name and more to principles. . . 

When colored voters differ among themselves and find themselves 
on both sides of the local political contests, they will begin to find 
themselves of some political importance, their votes will be sought, 
cast, and counted. 


What Fortune was advocating was heresy to many colored men, 
and a storm of protest raged among Negro leaders. Frederick 
Douglass considered the movement ridiculous. To be independ- 
ent meant to be neutral, and that was no remedy because a 
“man can not serve two masters in politics.”** Notwithstanding 
the opposition among the older leaders, the movement for inde- 
pendence in voting gained momentum. Southern leaders like 
W. A. Pledger of Atlanta, Georgia, and Charles Hendley of 
Huntsville, Alabama, advised colored men to support third-party 
and fusion tickets, especially if they favored the interests of the 
Negro. Pledger joined the Prohibition party, Hendley the Fusion 
party in Alabama, while Negroes in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee co-operated with Fusion tickets in 
their states.** In some Northern states Negro Democratic or- 
ganizations were formed.*® Active support was given to the 
Democrats in the campaigns of 1884 and 1892. In fact, Cleveland 
received considerable praise from the colored press.** George T. 


83 Washington Bee, February 10, March 3, 1883; Huntsville (Ala.) Gazette, 
May 8, 1886. 

84 Washington Bee, April 14, 1883, October 30, November 13, 1886, April 23, 
December 3, 1887; Huntsville ( Ala.) Gazette, September 1, 1881, November 4, 
1882, May 17, August 9, 1884, September 5, 1885, May 15, June 19, October 2, 
30, 1886. 

35 Washington Bee, April 28, 1886, May 26, July 7, 21, 1888; Washington Na- 
tional Leader, December 8, 1888; Milwaukee Wisconsin Afro-American, October 
8, 15, November 8, 1892; Martinsburg (W. Va.) Pioneer Press, September 6, 1890. 

36 Huntsville (Ala.) Gazette, January 16, June 12, December 11, 25, 1886, 
January 15, 1887; Washington Bee, August 14, 21, 1886, July 2, 1887, August 11, 
October 20, December 10, 22, 1888; New York Age, 1884-1886, 1894-1896, pas- 
sim. 
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? Downing, Robert Purvis, Peter H. Clark, Henry M. Turner, now 
. a bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop 
| John Brown, T. Thomas Fortune, and Monroe Trotter threw 
their support to Cleveland.* 

It is difficult to ascertain the extent of this defection among 
the masses of Negroes, but it is evident that many disillusioned 
Negroes did break from their traditional party allegiance, though 


perhaps not in as great a number as colored Democrats claimed. 
Moreover, it is probable, as Editor Calvin Chase of the Washing- 
ton Bee said, that the young colored voter had no affection for 


the Republican party but rather understood that “the attitude 
| in both parties is about the same” with regard to his race. Chase 
hoped that history would guide the young, intelligent Negro so 





that he would “shift for himself, make his own terms, exercise 
’ his own intelligent discrimination and seek such combinations 
f as will promote the welfare of his people.”®* 
. In the quest for full citizenship those Negroes who were ar- 
, ticulate exhibited no concern for any issues that did not affect 
>} their status. They ignored or failed to understand the great issues 
. of the economic revolution that was transforming America and 
f creating complex new problems. Furthermore, they evidenced 
. little interest in foreign affairs except where colored peoples 
‘ were involved, as in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Cuba.*® Amer- 
. ica’s policy regarding the Spanish administration of Cuba was 
, criticized. Negroes chided their government for condemning 
. } Spanish brutality in Cuba when its black citizens at home were 
" being lynched, murdered, and denied rights by their white fel- 
2 low Americans.*° There was a tendency to identify their struggle 
] with other minority groups. Thus, some support was given to 


the woman's rights movement, those who resisted Chinese ex- 
clusion, and the Irish struggle against the British. 


87 Milwaukee Wisconsin Afro-American, October 8, 15, November 19, 1892; 
Milwaukee Northwestern Recorder, March 1893; Huntsville ( Ala.) Gazette, May 
3, 1884; Washington Bee, November 20, 1886; New York Globe, March 10, 1883. 

38 New York Globe, September 4, 1886. 

39 Washington New National Era, February 3, 17, March 17, 24, 1870, January 
” 5, 1871; Washington National Leader, July 18, August 31, 1889. 

. } 40 Cleveland Gazette, November 19, December 3, 10, 24, 1898; Richmond ( Va. ) 
Planet, March 25, 1899. 

41 Washington New National Era, January 27, May 12, July 21, October 20, 27, 
’ 1870; New Orleans Weekly Louisianian, May 30, 1874; Washington Bee, Septem- 
a ber 10, 1887. 
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The goal of the Negro remained the complete recognition of 
his rights. He was irrevocably committed to the principles of 
democracy and equality as expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Christian dogma. New conditions and new prob- 
lems gave rise to new proposals, but the formula for solution 
remained the same: It was the responsibility of government to 
insure and guarantee each of its citizens opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness through the enactment and 
enforcement of law. 
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Pierre Soule: Southern 


Expansionist and Promoter 


By J. PRESTON MOORE 


I. THE OSTEND MANIFESTO OF 1854 HAD SUCCEEDED IN 
its aim of attaching Cuba to the United States, Pierre Soulé would 
have been reckoned by his contemporaries as one of the shrewd- 
est and boldest American ministers of his time, one who under- 
stood the secret of dealing with Spain. Accomplishment would 
have compensated for mistakes of recklessness and impropriety. 
The failure of the Spanish mission has caused Soulé to be con- 
demned and perhaps unjustly neglected by students of the period. 
Despite its sorry outcome, bringing about his return to America 
under a cloud, the post-Madrid career of the Louisiana diplomat 
and politician warrants greater consideration than has hitherto 
been given to it. The impression is created that his tenure of 
office as minister constituted the pinnacle of his life, an apex 
from which there was an abrupt descent to obscurity. Actually, 
the subsequent fifteen years of his life were characterized by 


1 There is no satisfactory biography of Pierre Soulé covering all phases of his 
many-sided career. None of the following is adequate in its treatment: Alfred 
Mercier, Biographie de P. Soulé, Sénateur ad Washington (Paris, 1848); Leon 
Soulé, Notice sur Pierre Soulé, avocat a la Nouvelle-Orléans, sénateur de la Louisi- 
ane a Washington (Toulouse, 1901); E. C. Wharton, “Pierre Soulé,” in Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia (6 vols., New York, 1887-1889), VI, 610-12; Cyprien Dufour, Es- 
quisses Locales (New Orleans, 1847); George W. Sanders, “Pierre Soulé,” in 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review (Washington, New York, 1837- 
1859), XXIX, 267-73. A brief summation of his career is to be found in the 
New Orleans Picayune, March 29, 1870. By far the best account of his dip- 
lomatic service abroad is Amos Ettinger’s study, The Mission to Spain of Pierre 
Soulé, 1853-1855 (New Haven, 1932), which suffers from the author’s re- 
liance on secondary Spanish materials rather than on the records of the Span- 
ish Foreign Office. See also his article on Soulé in Allen Johnson, Dumas 
Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. 
and index, New York, 1928-1944), VII, 405-406. Two articles of much value are 
Arthur Freeman, “The Early Career of Pierre Soulé,” in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917- ), XXV (1942), 970-1127; and James K. Greer, 
“Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861,” ibid., XIII (1930), 617-54. 
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activities that loomed importantly on the national and Southern 
horizons. An inveterate, uninhibited expansionist, a clever ma- 
nipulator of political strategy in a state where the highly com- 
petitive, rough-and-tumble nature of elections called for much 
skill and easy standards of public morality from contestants for 
office, an eloquent, persuasive practitioner at the bar, he turned 
his energy into diverse channels. In the political arena he was 
the resolute leader of a strong wing of the Democratic party. 
Not without some success, particularly in 1856, he contended 
against two redoubtable foes, “King” John Slidell and Judah P. 
Benjamin, both of whom won favored places for themselves in 
the Senate and later in the Confederate government. As a Doug- 
las man in 1860, he stood against disunion, but when war came 
he espoused the South’s cause and became the chief defender 
of the citizens of New Orleans against the Butler regime, his 
denunciation of which led to his arrest and imprisonment at Fort 
Lafayette. Released on parole, he made his way secretly to 
Nassau, whence he slipped past the blockade to Charleston in 
order to join the staff of his friend General P. G. T. Beauregard. 
With the close of the conflict he returned to his home to spend 
the last years of his life in an effort to recoup his fortune by the 
practice of law. The casual mention that has been his lot in the 
writings of the late ante-bellum period and in Civil War histories 
seems attributable also to the failure of a majority of his enter- 
prises, though these were strongly indicative of the movements 
and forces animating the Old South. Notwithstanding the un- 
happy termination of his affairs, his influence and role in Southern 
history justify greater elaboration and treatment. 

It is as an expansionist, imperialist, and promoter of Southern 
interests that he made his chief imprint on national life in the 
years from 1853 to 1858. The story of his diplomatic career in 
Madrid, featured by an excess of zeal and imprudence and what 
was tantamount to betrayal by his superiors, has been compe- 
tently recounted. An ardent republican by conviction, Pierre 
Soulé came to monarchist Spain with a chip on his shoulder, and 
it was promptly knocked off. One may even regard his actions 
in Europe as being enough to deserve for him the designation 
as the foremost expansionist among Southern leaders in the ante- 
bellum era. When one considers the various activities in which 
he was wholeheartedly engaged in the years after his return, 
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from 1855 to 1858, little doubt remains as to his pre-eminence in 
this field. In these years Southern financial and business groups 
supported, in league with proslavery elements, William Walker’s 
filibustering expedition to Nicaragua, and backed a project for 
the construction of a railroad and a highway across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in lower Mexico. The Louisianian’s close asso- 
ciation with both of these ventures substantiates his position as 
the leader of Southern regional imperialism. 

In April 1855 Pierre Soulé, disappointed and disillusioned by 
the fiasco of his mission to Spain, arrived in the Crescent City 
from Europe to resume the practice of law. The New Orleans 
that he found was little different from the city that he had left 
almost two years before for the legation in Madrid. In 1855 it 
was a thriving metropolis of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, having extensive and lucrative trading connections with 
the upper Mississippi Valley and with Havana, Vera Cruz, Mo- 
bile, and Galveston around the Gulf. The summers were hot and 
long, with the high humidity characteristic of towns of the deep 
South located close to large streams and swamps. To make living 
more agreeable during those months, the Soulé family, in 1857, 
occupied a cottage at Mandeville, a resort for New Orleanians 
on the northern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, reached by lake 
steamers that maintained a reasonable schedule for those with 
homes and places of business in the city. Epidemics of yellow 
fever were not uncommon, making the summers a time of danger 
and creating the incentive to travel to the springs in the Appa- 
lachians and to points along the northern Atlantic seaboard. 

In spite of his fifty-four years and relatively small stature, 
Soulé was commanding in appearance and bearing. Industry, 
imagination, and a stubborn, unswerving devotion to an objec- 
tive, together with an acute sensitivity and a propensity for the 
dramatic, marked his personality. Not the least of his qualities 
was an impassioned enthusiasm, at times almost of crusading 
fervor, which in the past had led to impulsive action with disas- 
trous consequences. A vivid portrait of him was penned by John 
W. Forney, a Philadelphia newspaper editor, when Soulé resided 
in Washington as a senator from Louisiana: “Of swarthy com- 
plexion, black flashing eyes, and Frenchified dress and speech 

. artificial—brilliant in repartee, yet subject to fits of melan- 
choly; impetuous, yet reserved; proud, but polite—in one word, 
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such a contradiction as Victor Hugo, with a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, and a deposit of vanity which was never exhausted.”? He 
possessed a national reputation as an orator, a fact attested by 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which lauded “his elo- 
quence, greatly superior to that of the heavy and prolix Yankee 
orators.”* To one who listened to his addresses in the Senate, 
“there was a tropical charm about his oratory, which was height- 
ened by his foreign accent and his singularly striking presence 
and physiognomy.”* Indicative of his popularity and widespread 
demand as a speaker was an invitation by Northern lovers of 
rhetorical entertainment to deliver the annual Independence Day 
address in Philadelphia in 1852.° 
During the years 1855 and 1856 a major focus of attention for 
Southerners, outside of the constant and increasingly acrimonious 
debate over slavery, lay in the accomplishments of William Wal- 
ker in Central America. Concurrently, many New Orleanians 
were engaged in the organization of a company for the develop- 
ment of a passageway to the Pacific coast across southern Mexico. 
To Pierre Soulé both enterprises had unusual merit and appeal. 
In his mind they contributed to the extension of Southern in- 
fluence in an area of great importance for future trade and, in 
the case of the filibuster, to the strengthening of the institution 
of slavery, already under heavy fire from the abolitionists. His 
views on American foreign policy coincided generally with those 
held by Jefferson Davis, J. D. B. De Bow, John A. Quitman, and 
other Southern leaders. But, though born in France and an exile 
from Bourbon reaction, he was paradoxically more aggressive 
and militant in outlook than these native-born Southerners. In 
urging sectional expansion, he adhered to a logical, consistent 
position, illustrated by his earlier and fruitless attempts to ac- 
quire Cuba from Spain, first by purchase and later by veiled 
threats. Indeed, his views on expansion were well known to the 
American public. In what was perhaps his most important speech 
before the Senate, on March 22, 1852, he had made unmistakably 
plain his belief in the mystical doctrine of “Manifest Destiny” 
that foretold the absorption of the entire continent and its island 
2 John W. Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (2 vols., New York, 1881), I, 57. 
3 Alfred Assolant, “Walker et les aventuriers au Nicaragua,” in Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris, 1831- _), 8th Ser., [TV (1856), 887. 


4G. W. Julian, Political Recollections, 1840-1872 (Chicago, 1884), 108, 109. 
5 Ettinger, Mission to Spain, 127. 
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appendages by the great Northern Republic. Addressing the 
Senate on the subject of nonintervention in Cuba, he concluded 
a somewhat grandiloquent and bombastic discourse with a glow- 
ing allusion to an ever-expanding union: 

Sir, public opinion has already responded to that mighty appeal 
from the past. It scorns the presumptuous thought that you can re- 
strain this now growing country within the narrow sphere of action 
originally assigned to its nascent energies, and keep it eternally bound 
up in swaddles. As the infant grows, it will require a more substantial 
nourishment, a more active exercise. The lusty appetite of its man- 
hood would ill fare with what you might satisfy the soberer demands 
of a younger age. Attempt not therefore, to stop it in its onward ca- 
reer; for as well you might command the sun not to break through 
the fleecy clouds that herald its advent in the horizon, or to shroud 
itself in gloom and darkness as it ascends the meridian.® 

While rebuffed in his endeavors to adorn the United States 
with the “Pearl of the Antilles,” it is unlikely that his thoughts 
on the desirability and inevitability of expansion had materially 
changed since 1852. After the Pierce administration showed 
hostility toward Quitman’s scheme for a filibuster to Cuba in 
1855, Soulé’s concern shifted to more feasible areas for infiltration 
and development, to Central America and Mexico.’ To the new 
projects that were taking shape he lent his experience gained 
abroad as a diplomat, his prestige, and his consummate craft as 
a promoter. Personal profit as a motive for his participation can- 
not be gainsaid. His fortune, accumulated mainly by an assiduous 
application to legal work and by real-estate investments, had 
suffered from his heavy expenses at the Spanish court. The 
prospect of adventure, danger, and intrigues must not have been 
unwelcome to one whose career, beginning with political perse- 
cution and flight from his native land, contained a larger quota 
of duels and suspicious involvements than ordinarily fell to those 
in public life. 

His friendship with William Walker probably began some 
years before the inauguration of the filibustering expedition. It 

6 Washington National Intelligencer, April 3, 1852. 

7 Nothing has yet been uncovered to show that he was directly or indirectly 
linked with Quitman’s scheme. See Basil Rauch, American Interest in Cuba, 1848- 


1855 (New York, 1948); Diego Gonzalez, Historia documentada de los movimien- 
tos revolucianarios por la independencia de Cuba de 1852 a 1867 (2 vols., Ha- 


vana, 1939); J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman 
(New York, 1860). 
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seems likely that they were acquainted in 1848 when Walker 
was editor of the New Orleans Crescent. Although the adven- 
turer entered Nicaragua from California, his presence in Central 
America in 1855 immediately captivated the imagination of the 
groups in the city and elsewhere in the South, who had backed 
Narciso Lopez's attempts at the liberation of Cuba some years 
before. The first public connection between the American move- 
ment in Nicaragua and the ex-minister to Spain occurred in April 
1856. When Colonel Parker French, Walker’s appointee to Wash- 
ington, found his credentials rejected by Secretary of State Wil- 
liam L. Marcy, he repaired to New Orleans to enlist support 
for the cause. On April 28 Soulé, French, and other partisans 
spoke before a large crowd of sympathizers gathered at one of 
the principal hotels.* Declaring that despite “evil influences 
operating against him [Walker] at the headquarters of the United 
States Government” the conflict in Nicaragua would be resolved 
in his favor and the territory ultimately annexed to the Union, 
Soulé appealed for funds to purchase munitions and supplies for 
the army. There was no need for volunteers, as more than enough 
able-bodied men were ready at short notice to join the Liberator.® 
It was reported by a source not unfriendly to the adventure that 
the sum subscribed amounted to $500,000, with $25,000 having 
been promised by the speaker.’® After the major addresses the 
meeting was adjourned to the gentlemen’s dining room in an- 
other part of the hotel, where numerous toasts were quaffed to 
American expansionism and to the health of its dauntless ex- 
emplar." 

8 William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers (New York, 1916), 170. Ac- 
cording to the friendly New Orleans Picayune, the presence of such a large num- 
ber of persons was unexpected, invitations having been extended to from seventy- 
five to one hundred prominent citizens, and it created confusion, necessitating a 
change in the meeting place from the gentlemen’s parlor to the rotunda of the 
Hotel St. Louis. See El Nicaragiiense, May 31, 1856, quoting from the Picayune, 
April 29, 1856. 

® Moved by his eloquence, he presaged that the conquest of Nicaragua would 
be a steppingstone toward the formation of a confederation comprising in addition 
the states of Honduras, El Salvador, and Costa Rica, “that would in time, under 
American energy and industry, become the seat of Empire of the commerce of 
the world.” El Nicaragiiense, May 31, 1856, quoting New Orleans Crescent, 
April 29, 1856. 

10 The preliminary subscription amounted to $257,000, which Soulé stated was 
insufficient “to liberate Nicaragua.” Apparently owing to his example in making 
another donation and his persuasion, the sum was considerably increased. El 
Nicaragiiense, May 31, 1856, quoting New York Herald, May 10, 1856. 

11 Local feeling, voiced by state Senator Hyman, favored the inclusion of planks 
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The unpredictable course of politics soon enabled Soulé and 
his friends to win more significant support for the Americaniza- 
tion of the Central American state. Over Slidell’s opposition 
Soulé had been selected to head the Louisiana delegation to 
the Democratic national convention at Cincinnati, June 2-6, 
1856.'* An effective means of assisting the filibustering move- 
ment came in his appointment to the platform committee. While 
the chairmanship of the committee went to Benjamin Hallett of 
Massachusetts, Soulé was the most experienced in foreign rela- 
tions of the small group engaged in drafting resolutions on for- 
eign policy. The platform reported to the convention contained 
three resolutions stating the official attitude of Democrats to- 
ward foreign affairs. The second resolution expressed the deep 
sympathy of the American people “with the efforts which are 
being made by the people of Central America to regenerate that 
portion of the continent which covers the passage across the 
Interoceanic Isthmus.” It was a patent allusion to Walker and 
was endorsed by an overwhelming vote of 221 to 38. A third 
resolution asserted the rightful claims of the United States to 
“ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico” and promised that every 
effort would be undertaken “to maintain a permanent protection 
to the great outlets through which are emptied into its water 
the products raised out of the soil, and the commodities created 
by the industry of the people of our Western valleys and the 
Union at large.”™ 

There is considerable evidence that the formulation of these 
forceful statements was Soulé’s work. The New York Times ad- 
vanced on good authority that he had proposed “the strong series 
of resolutions” at the sessions of the committee and it was ex- 
in { the platform of the national Democratic party expressing sympathy for Nica- 
raguan independence under Walker's leadership and the payment of indemnity 
in territory by Colombia “for American blood shed at Panama.” El Nicaragiiense, 
May 31, 1856, quoting New Orleans Picayune, April 29, 1856. 

12In a letter to a partner of his European ventures, George Sanders, written 
after the state convention, on April 10, 1856, Soulé deplored the schemes and 
“paltry manoeuvres” of the Slidell clique and declared that “my friends, like my- 
self, go to Cincinnati not only unpledged but in no manner committed” to any 
candidate. There is no indication of any intent on his part to influence the writ- 
ing of the platform so that it would contain sympathetic references to Nicara- 
guan filibustering. Soulé to Sanders, April 10, 1856, in Pierre Soulé Letters (De- 
partment of Archives, Loiusiana State University ). 


13 Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention, held in Cincin- 
nati, June 2-6, 1856 (Cincinnati, 1856). 
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pected he would defend them on the floor if opposition arose, 
but that proved unnecessary.'* The hostile Daily Tribune of New 
York reported that this was a ticket “double-shotted with fili- 
busterism in Mr. Buchanan’s Ostend Conference scheme for 
stealing Cuba and the ‘fast’ foreign resolutions of the Marplot 
Mr. Pierre Soulé.”” In 1860 Walker, vindicating his exploits in 
War in Nicaragua, emphatically asserted that “the resolutions 
of the Cincinnati Convention on the Central American policy 
were drawn by no trembling or unsteady hand. They were not 
couched in the Delphic sentences behind which timid politicians 
shrink when they seek the support of their constituents. Clear, 
distinct, and unmistakable, they could not be read in a dozen 
sentences by the jugglers, who fancy all political wisdom consists 
in deceiving the people with words which seem other than they 
are.”'® The firm hand to which he alluded was Soulé’s. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary it seems undeniable that 
this feature of the Democratic platform was the contribution of 
the author of the Ostend Manifesto. 

Upon returning home from Cincinnati Soulé joined the pro- 
moters S. F. Slatter and Mason Pilcher in devising ways of pro- 
viding material support to Walker. Meanwhile, in Central Amer- 
ica the coalition of the filibuster and the Liberal leader Patricio 
Rivas had been disrupted with Rivas’ flight from the country and 
the election of the American as president on June 29.7 An ap- 
parent answer to the financial needs of the infant republic lay 
in the issuance of bonds, already authorized by governmental 
decree and secured by public lands. It was ostensibly to arrange 
the necessary details of this pecuniary measure that Soulé in 
August decided to pay a visit to Nicaragua. As chief counsel 
for the New Orleans backers, he bore a responsibility for the 
legal formalities connected with the marketing and sale of the 
securities. But other reasons than that of getting a good fee for 
his services entered into the decision. Speculation in land con- 
fiscated from native opponents of the present regime was tempt- 
ing. Nicaragua was a project of American imperialism in process 


14 New York Times, June 11, 1856. 

15 New York Daily Tribune, June 11, 1856. 

16 More than likely Soulé confided this to Walker when he visited the filibuster’s 
headquarters at Granada in 1856. See William Walker, War in Nicaragua (Mo- 
bile, 1860), 275. 

17 Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers, 170. 
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of crystallizing, a venture that drew Soulé’s natural allegiance 
and sympathies, and one which, if realized, would spell American, 
in particular Southern, influence and control over an isthmian 
route to the Pacific.'* In order to put the undertaking on a per- 
manent footing the military conqueror required sound advice 
and counsel from a civilian. Also, the presence in Walker's army 
of Cuban revolutionists, for a time headed by Domingo de 
Goicouria, may have led to the thought of a liaison with those 
most concerned in another conspiracy against the Spanish island. 

On August 7 the steamship Granada sailed from New Orleans 
for San Juan del Norte, at the mouth of the San Juan River, with 
a company of recruits, thinly disguised as “emigrants,” under 
the command of the recruiting officer and soldier of fortune, 
Colonel P. F. Mancosos. Listed among the passengers for Cali- 
fornia was the name of P. Soulé.'? The vessel may have arrived 
at its destination on the eleventh, but owing to delays in schedule 
for the river boats and to the hazards of navigating the San Juan 
River, Soulé did not reach Walker's capital until the twentieth.”° 
The duration of his sojourn with the revolutionists and filibusters 
was approximately two weeks. 

The presence of this significant personage was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by El Nicaragiiense, the organ of the Walker interests. 
No other Southerner of similar standing and reputation had set 
foot in the Central American republic since the initiation of the 
enterprise. No one would. To the editor it was a sign that “be- 
fore long rich capitalists will come with wealthy merchants and 
energetic entrepreneurs who with their knowledge, capital, in- 


18 The “Young America” movement had already found lodgment in Nicaragua 
with the formation of a “Young America Pioneer Club in Nicaragua.” El Nicara- 
giiense, February 9, 1856. An editorial in this newspaper, June 14, 1856, entitled 
“The Young South,” sought to identify the Nicaraguan enterprise with the aspira- 
tions and beliefs of Southerners: “Nicaragua is the first triumph of the Young 
South. Walker is the Shiboleth [sic] of politicians. He represents the militancy 
of the new church; he exemplifies the doctrine of expansion. Order springs into 
being where the Young South takes hold; freedom dawns upon the wake of an- 
archy. The rainbow that connects the East and the West encircles Central Amer- 
ica; and he who lives under the cheerful sign, recognizes its beauty and promise. 
The girdle is significant of the future, which bids, we hope, that all this peninsula 
will meet in a common family of states. Almost under the equator, in the centre 
of the known earth . . . a new Republic shall be formed, and its mission shall 
be to carry out the faith and doctrines of the Young South.” Doubtless Soulé 
would have wholeheartedly endorsed these views. 

19 New Orleans Daily Delta, August 7, 1856. 

20 El Nicaragiiense, August 23, 1856. 
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dustry, and art will bring to the country a true element of public 
wealth. . . . He [Soulé] is decidedly prepossessed in favor of 
Central America, although it would be too much to hope that 
he could be induced to exchange the brilliant prospect before 
him in the great Northern Confederacy, for a home in this re- 
public.”*? In his honor, Colonel John H. Wheeler, the American 
minister, in contrast to Secretary Marcy favorably inclined to 
the filibuster, tendered a reception at the legation, at which he 
was the “observed of all observers.”** James Jamison, an officer 
of the American Phalanx of the Army of Nicaragua, in his recol- 
lections of filibustering days commented on Soulé’s “courtly ap- 
pearance, his polished manners, and altogether what might be 
called his grand air,” and noted that “I remember him vividly 
as one of the most fascinating men I ever saw.” Jamison saw 
Soulé “in close and apparently confidential conference with Gen- 
eral Walker in the executive office.”** The filibuster himself 
acknowledged that Soulé made “a deep impression on the people 
of the country,” as he spoke Castilian fluently.** 

Soulé’s influence upon Walker and the domestic policies of 
the short-lived republic was extensive. Proper procedure for .ne 
issuance of the bonds was stipulated by a decree of August 28, 
making them redeemable in gold or silver at the Bank of Louisi- 
ana at the end of twenty years.*° With the immediate purpose 
of the visit settled, his attention turned toward establishing an 
enduring foundation for agriculture and commerce. No military 
man, he gave counsel in the role of an elder statesman. 

For the moment the outlook for Walker and his men was 
auspicious. An invading Costa Rican army, once a_ serious 
threat, had been beaten off, and internal opposition from the 
Conservatives and disaffected Liberals was at its lowest ebb. 
Optimistic and friendly was the view of the American minister 
Wheeler, who wrote in a despatch of August 25 to Washington 
that “the hum of which [machinery] and the noisy roll of the 
Yankee carts through the streets, advise the natives of Nicaragua 

21 [bid. 

22 Ibid. 

23 James C. Jamison, With Walker in Nicaragua, or Reminiscences of an Officer 
of the American Phalanx (Columbia, Mo., 1909), 94, 95. 

24 Walker, War in Nicaragua, 238. 

25 Item 169, Bond of the Republic of Nicaragua, in Callender I. Fayssoux Col- 


lection of William Walker Papers (Department of Middle American Research, 
Tulane University). 
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that indolence must yield to enterprise; ignorance to science; 
and anarchy and revolution to law and order.””® 

Walker's grandiose design, the establishment of. a federation 
of the Central American states, with the eventual purpose of 
conquering Cuba, plainly required American approval and sup- 
port to be lasting. While, in view of the voting power of the 
antislavery group in Congress, annexation to the Union could 
be easily blocked, the new state might be allied to the South 
should secession take place. To secure this attachment of in- 
terests and to build a solid basis for the country’s economy 
Walker considered indispensable. The introduction of Negro 
slavery might bind the region to the South and provide a satis- 
factory labor force for immigrants desiring to develop Nicara- 
gua’s natural resources for agriculture and mining. This was the 
background for the decree of September 22, paving the way for 
the readmission of slavery. That the slave trade had been abol- 
ished and the English navy stood ready to intercept violators 
on the high seas had no weight with Walker, blindly convinced 
that public sentiment in England and throughout the world on 
this issue would be reversed. The September’ act of the Nica- 
raguan government did not of itself re-establish slavery. Instead 
it made null and void “all acts and decrees of the Federal Con- 
stituent Assembly, as well as of the Federal Congress,” which 
had proclaimed the abolition of black servitude. Hence the de- 
cree of emancipation was no longer in force. Soulé’s ideas on 
slavery conformed with those expressed by Walker at this time. 
This, added to the fact that Soulé was present when the act of 
September 22 was under consideration, leads one to believe that 
its promulgation may have been partly his handiwork." The 

26 William R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 
Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 (11 vols., Washington, 1931-1939), IV, Cen- 
tral America, 570. 

27 In emphasizing his influence over Walker, Scroggs declares: “No man in the 
South held more advanced ideas along this line than Pierre Soulé, and his visit 
to Nicaragua seems to have had the effect of crystallizing the policy of Walker 
so far as Cuba, annexation, and slavery are concerned.” See W. O. Scroggs, 
“Walker’s Designs on Cuba,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar 
Rapids, 1914- ), I (1914-1915), 210. 

On September 1 the exiled Cuban patriots gathered in the parish church at 
Granada to celebrate a mass for the repose of the soul of Narciso Lépez, the hap- 
less Venezuelan filibuster who lost his life in the expedition of 1851. While Soulé 
and Walker were probably present, there is no definite proof of it. See El Nicara- 


giiense, September 13, 1856. The writer has found nothing to indicate that Soulé 
kept up, after his intimate identification with the Walker movement, the same 
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degree of his influence or the extent of his counsel cannot be 
accurately appraised, there being no admission on Walker’s part 
of any assistance or any direct claim by Soulé to a share in this 
legislation. 

An unrivaled opportunity to speculate in the confiscated lands 
of native politicians now presented itself. The list of property 
advertised for sale in El Nicaragiiense of October 18 on terms of 
cash or military scrip amounted to $753,000.°° Among the fine 
estates was a cacao plantation, known as “Mercedes,” located 
in the foothills of the mountains about twenty miles southwest 
of Granada and formerly owned by a member of the outlawed 
Chamorrist faction. It was the most valuable single piece of 
property disposed of.** This estate, declared Walker's newspaper, 
was sold to Mr. Soulé for $50,000, “a fact which of itself speaks 
volumes in favor of our order and prosperity.” From this act 
the editor inferred that the purchaser intended shortly thereafter 
“to make Nicaragua his place of permanent residence,” an in- 
ference that bespoke as well the wishful thinking of those seek- 
ing to attract Americans to the land of the future.*° 

The exact amount of Soulé’s investment in Walker’s enterprise 
is undetermined. There is good reason to believe that he pledged 
himself to buy the “Mercedes” plantation and that for several 
months he seriously considered removing his residence to Central 
America. This he confided to his friend Beauregard in New 
Orleans.*' The ledger of accounts kept by Walker's agents, Slat- 
affiliations with the Cuban revolutionists that he had enjoyed before leaving on 
the mission to Spain. But this is understandable since the filibuster eventually 
alienated a majority of his Cuban followers by planning the incorporation of the 
island into his confederation. 

28 El Nicaragiiense, October 18, 1856, item 174, in Fayssoux Collection. 

29 Mapa de la Républica de Nicaragua, 1859, item 146, ibid. 

30 El Nicaragiiense, August 30, 1856. 

31 Major Beauregard, with whom Soulé talked soon after his return to Louisiana, 
informed his superior in the Treasury Department in Washington: “Mr. P. Soulé 
is going to emigrate to Nicaragua. He has bought himself a plantation there.” 
Beauregard to Captain A. H. Bowman, October 29, 1856, in Beauregard Papers, 
1854-1860 (Department of Archives, Louisiana State University). On the other 
hand, when federal authorities in 1863 declared Soulé’s property forfeited in re- 
taliation for his protest against Butler’s military government of New Orleans, a 
list of his holdings showed 104 lots of ground in and around the city but made 
no allusion to stocks, bonds, or titles to foreign property. “United States vs. 104 
Lots of Ground, Property of Pierre Soulé,” item 7801, in Archives of the Federal 
District Court, New Orleans. Nor is there any reference to Nicaraguan invest- 
ments or claims in the declaration of an inventory of his estate made by his 


daughter-in-law, Mrs. Nelvil Soulé, before a notary, October 1, 1870, six months 
after his death. See the file entitled “The Interdiction of Pierre Soulé,” in rec- 
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ter and Pilcher, shows the payment of two hundred dollars to 
Soulé on January 20, 1857, doubtless a fee for legal work, and 
while bonds to the value of $43,000 were sold to prominent citi- 
zens, none was listed as purchased by him. 

With the completion of the financial transaction and having 
surveyed much of the occupied countryside and having given 
freely of his advice, the champion of the filibustering cause an- 
nounced his intention to depart for San Juan del Norte and home. 
On August 30 the government sponsored a complimentary din- 
ner for Soulé, attended by twenty of the principal military men 
and officials, including Brigadier General Birkett D. Fry, who 
presided, Colonel Wheeler, and the adjutant general. The place 
of honor was accorded Soulé, while the American minister oc- 


-cupied the seat to the left of the toastmaster. Following the 


repast, the group assisted at a presidential levee at Walker's 
palace.** On September 2 Soulé boarded the river boat San 
Carlos for San Juan, where he may have lingered for two weeks 
or longer to secure passage for Havana and New Orleans. Wheth- 
er by intent or accidentally, he did not reach his destination until 
October 17, over two months after his departure on the Carib- 
bean excursion. The Daily Crescent noted the return of “this 
distinguished gentleman” and gave expression to an enthusiastic 
approval of the budding republic: “No matter how much people 
differ respecting politics, we all agree in regard to Nicaragua, 
and all of us join in heartfelt wishes for the success of the move- 
ment so hopefully inaugurated by General Walker.”** 


ords of the Second District Court, New Orleans, No. 32833 (Archives of the City 
of New Orleans). But it is more than probable that by 1863 Soulé regarded any 
title to landed property in Nicaragua as valueless in view of Walker’s flight and 
the subsequent political upheaval. For the same reason his daughter-in-law would 
hardly have considered it worth listing seven years later. 

82 Accounts of Mason Pilcher, Esq., May 6, 1856-November 3, 1857, item 79, 
in Fayssoux Collection. 

33 El Nicaragiiense, September 6, 1856. The editor, after a conversation with 
Soulé on the eve of his departure, was led to believe that within six months he 
would return to become a resident of the republic. Ibid., September 13, 1856. 

That Soulé’s visit caused a deep impression on the filibusters is evident from a 
ceremony taking place on September 30 for the presentation of a flag to the Ist 
Rifle Battalion of the Nicaraguan army. At a social gathering held in the evening 
after the ceremony he was toasted as “the chivalrous advocate of freedom,” whose 
return would be hailed with joy. Ibid., October 4, 1856. 

The Central American historian Lorenzo Montifar’s Walker en Centro-América 
(Guatemala City, 1887), 561-63, emphasizes Soulé’s influence with Walker and 
puts the time of his departure from the country around the middle of September. 

34 New Orleans Daily Crescent, October 18, 1856. Family ties stimulated Soulé’s 
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During the autumn and winter of 1856-1857 New Orleans and 
Mobile were the centers of recruiting and finance for the south- 
ward movement. Soon after returning, Soulé approached Major 
Beauregard with the hope of enlisting his services in the Nicara- 
guan army. The West Point graduate, with a good record in the 
Mexican War, was languishing in the dull, unremunerative rou- 
tine of the New Orleans Custom House and was flattered by the 
offer from Walker of second in command. Towards the end of 
October he wrote to Captain Alexander Bowman, his chief in 
the Treasury Department: “What do you think of the possibility 
of my getting a leave of absence for one or two months from the 
War and Treasury Depts. with permission to leave the U. States? 
. . . He [Soulé] makes me in the name of Genl. Walker some 
very brilliant offers, which should everything turn up right, would 
amply satisfy me.”*’ By December he had virtually resolved to 
join in the adventure that held out such promise of rich reward. 
In another letter to his superior in the capital, he praised the 
movement highly and formally requested a leave of absence 
with the suggestion that he might even take up his abode per- 
manently in the Central American republic: 


I view his [Walker's] undertaking as a noble and glorious one—to. 
establish the spirit and blessings of our Institutions over that unfor- 
tunate country, and the dominion & supremacy of the Anglo-American 
race, over that poor & degraded mongrel breed of Spaniards & Indians 
—if he should not do it, someone else will, for it is a mere question of 
time—one of manifest destiny—just as sure & certain as that the prog- 


interest in Cuba and filibustering in general. His son’s marriage established a 
relationship with the family of an exiled Cuban adventurer and at the same time 
with one of the most aristocratic Creole families of New Orleans. On Christmas 
Eve, 1856, his only son, Nelvil, was married to Louise Mathilde Angele de Sent- 
manat, the daughter of Francisco de Sentmanat, a Cuban by birth, and Rosas de 
Marigny. De Sentmanat had a brief, stormy career in Mexican politics from 1840 
to 1844. Named by General Santa Anna as governor of the state of Tabasco, he 
maintained an authoritarian rule in that province until 1843, when he was de- 
feated in battle by General Apudia and forced to withdraw to Cuba. From Ha- 
vana he transferred his residence to New Orleans, whence in the early part of 
June 1844 he launched a filibustering expedition to Tabasco. He met with a 
second military reverse, resulting in his capture and execution together with thirty 
of his followers. Soulé’s association with Mexican affairs was increased by his 
appointment as guardian for the young daughter of General Meija [Ignacio?], 
one of Sentmanat’s collaborators. See Records of Marriage, Archives of St. Louis 
Cathedral, New Orleans; Diccionario Biogrdfico Mexicano (2 vols., Mexico City, 
n.d.), Il, 761; New Orleans Picayune, March 29, 1870. 

35 Beauregard to Bowman, October 29, 1856, in Beauregard Papers, 1854-1860. 
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ress of civilization in North America is bound to annihilate the Indian 
race—which, in not many years from now, will be one of legends & 
of doubtful historical facts. Considering then that my futurity [sic] 
depends upon my visiting W. at this present moment, that is by the 
Steamer of the 26th inst. I must beg you to get Mr. Guthrie’s consent 
to my absence here for about six weeks. . . . Should I finally conclude 
to exile my self from home & from my friends, I will propose you an 
arrangement for the conduct of operations here which I think will 
meet with your approval:*® 


By the time fixed for his departure the prospects for Walker’s 
success had considerably dimmed, the opposition having rallied 
and inflicted losses upon the filibuster, and Beauregard aban- 
doned his plan for joining the expedition. 

Meanwhile, in the Louisiana metropolis Soulé and other out- 
standing citizens formed the Nicaraguan committee for the pur- 
pose of selling bonds and animating public sentiment, and his 
name appeared on a list of fifty-eight persons who publicly in- 
vited Colonel J. C. Kewen of Walker's army to address a mass 
meeting on the subject, “Past, Present, and Future of Nicara- 
gua.”*? Soulé was “warmly greeted” by “a large audience” at 
the Lyceum Hall when he introduced Kewen. The visitor gave 
a brief talk, “worthy of its glorious subject and one which re- 
flected the highest honor upon the speaker.”** 

In 1857, after Walker's defeat and expulsion from Central 
America, Soulé turned his hand to a venture purely exploitative 
and commercial in nature. He became attorney and counsel for 
a group of stockholders of the Tehuantepec Company, formed by 
Colonel A. G. Sloo for the construction of a means of transit across 
the narrow band of land in southern Mexico separating the Gulf 
from the Pacific. Sloo’s claim to the concession made by the Mex- 
ican government four years previously was threatened in July 
1857 by another set of promoters in New Orleans. Among those 
involved in this bold move were Senators Benjamin and Slidell, 
who had ample financial resources and the full support of the 
Buchanan administration.*® Money joined to political favor pre- 

86 Beauregard to Bowman, December 5, 1856, ibid. 

37 New Orleans Daily Crescent, November 24, 1856. 

38 [bid., November 25, 1856. 

39 For the background of American interest in the Isthmus see J. Fred Rippy, 


“Diplomacy of the United States and Mexico regarding the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VI (1919-1920), 503-31; Man- 
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sented an unbeatable combination. It was their strategy to induce 
the Mexican authorities to cancel Sloo’s grant and issue a new 
concession to the Tehuantepec Company, which had been reor- 
ganized and was now controlled by friends of the two senators. 
To protect his clients’ interest Soulé, accompanied by his son 
Nelvil, resolved to undertake a hasty journey to the Mexican 
capital. On August 2 the competing attorneys, Benjamin and 
Soulé, left for Vera Cruz on board the steamship Texas, which, 
having been engaged in the running of men and supplies to 
Walker, was an appropriate vessel for the accommodation of 
another group of would-be exploiters.*° The pre-eminent legal 
talents of the New Orleans bar, Benjamin for the new company 
and Soulé for Sloo, were to argue their respective cases before 
the tribunal of President Ignacio Comonfort and his cabinet. 
Occupying a key role in the intrigues revolving about the struggle 
for concessions was John Forsyth, the American minister. Here 
the initial advantage lay with Soulé, who, as a former member 
of the diplomatic corps, could expect more than ordinary con- 
sideration. 

In a letter of August 17 from the capital to a New Orleans 
friend and political associate, Needler R. Jennings, he wrote in 
a jubilant vein: 


The American minister had provided most excellent quarters for 
me and sent his concierge to take me from the diligence. Of these 
delicate courtesies I had been advised by letter through the very 
gracious interposition of Col. Fearn, the secretary of the legation, who 
came on horseback, at some distance of the city, to deliver to me the 
message of his Patron. 

On the evening I dined with Mr. Forsyth and made on the spot all 
my preparations to meet the enemy.*! 


ning, Diplomatic Correspondence, IX, 238-42, 929-36, 947-59; Hunter Miller 
(ed.), Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America (8 
vols., Washington, 1931-1948), VI, 310-29; Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin 
(Philadelphia, 1906), 120-34, 185-89. 

40 Butler, Benjamin, 187. 

41 Soulé to Jennings, August 17, 1857, in Hennen-Jennings Papers ( Department 
of Archives, Louisiana State University ). 

It is not unlikely that Soulé himself was a shareholder in the older company. 
See Soulé to Jennings, July 23, 1857, ibid. For the complete text of these letters 
see the author's edition of “Correspondence of Pierre Soulé: The Louisiana 
Tehuantepec Company,” in Hispanic American Historical Review (Baltimore, 
1918- ), XXXII (1952), 59-72. 
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From the contents of this and subsequent communications 
to Jennings it is clear that the American minister was partial to 
the Sloo interests. Benjamin's attitude of self-importance and 
boastful assertions that he had come as a special envoy from the 
President of the United States vexed Forsyth no little and made 
him more favorably disposed to the opposition. Somewhat later, 
the United States Senator, in a vitriolic note, denounced Forsyth 
for “treacherous conduct,” a charge that grossly exaggerated the 
facts.** 

In due time the rival claimants were admitted to the presence 
of President Comonfort. Benjamin was received first, Soulé 
through Forsyth’s influence reserving his arguments in’ order to 
have the last say. Soulé’s interview lasted two hours. Approach- 
ing the subject tactfully, he alluded at the outset to the present 
state of affairs in Spain and its policy toward Mexico. Discover- 
ing that Comonfort’s views coincided with his on these topics, 
he then brought up the plea for the Sloo claim. It was his con- 
tention that there were no legal grounds for cancellation of the 
grant, since the Mexican government had not recognized any 
transfers of title since 1853 and because the grant was incorporated 
into the Gadsden Treaty [article 8], which had not been amend- 
ed to Sloo’s disadvantage.** The interview over, he returned to 
his lodgings with Forsyth, who remarked en route, so Soulé glee- 
fully imparted to Jennings, “Messrs. Lasére [Emile La Sére] and 
Benjamin had been received with great politeness, but not with 
the cordiality which had been exhibited to me.”** 

The bright expectations of Sloo’s attorney were soon shattered 
by the weapons at Benjamin’s disposal, the frank, acknowledged 
backing of Buchanan and ready money. The latter expedient 
in Soulé’s mind was a determining factor in the situation, as he 
confessed sadly, though with a flash of wit, to his old friend: 
“The Minister of Fomento, it is understood, has received one 
hundred thousand dollars. He has name [sic] Siliceo, and is a 
full and dark mulatto, just such a being as would run great risk 
to be put at auction in New Orleans. In New Orleans we sell 
them, here they sell themselves.”* 

On September 3 and 7 the Mexican government issued decrees 


42 Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, IX, 240, 241. 

43 Soulé to Jennings, August 17, 1857, in Hennen-Jennings Papers. 

44 [bid. 

45 Soulé to Jennings, September 5, 1857, in Hennen-Jennings Papers. 
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revoking the Sloo grant and awarding a concession to the com- 
pany represented by Benjamin and his associates. Thus the chief 
purpose of Soulé’s travel resulted in failure. But inwardly he 
might rejoice over the knowledge that he had worsted his op- 
ponents in a minor degree. For the cogency of his arguments, 
abetted by Forsyth’s friendliness, proved of decided advantage 
to the harassed Mexican officials, who were able to impose heavy 
financial obligations from earlier claims, possibly over a million 
dollars, on the new company and to reduce the terms of the lease 
from seventy-five to sixty years.*® 

Once again in New Orleans, Soulé busied himself with matters 
pertaining to Walker. As the latter’s attorney he had conferred 
with the filibuster during a visit to the city the last week of May 
1857. Upon this occasion Walker had addressed an “immense 
crowd” for two hours from a gayly decorated platform, accom- 
panied by a band and “pyrotechnic accessories.” Above the 
speaker's head waved the Stars and Stripes and “immediately 
below it the tri-colored flag of Nicaragua with its red star in the 
middle.” The Daily Crescent rhapsodized: “We never heard 
any speaker, at any public meeting, more profoundly listened 
to.”*? A later editorial erroneously blamed the filibuster’s over- 
throw on the diabolical machinations of the abolitionists: “The 
source whence this storm of accusation and abuse proceeds ren- 
ders it harmless. It was initiated by three or four leading Black 
Republican papers in New York and Philadelphia, and the cry 
taken up by throats of lesser note—a cry of vengeance against 
the unpardonable sin of attempting to extend the area of slav- 
ery. *° 

Notwithstanding broad manifestations of popular sympathy 
for Walker’s scheme in New Orleans and other points in the 
South, Buchanan and Secretary of State Lewis Cass acted to 
prevent a renewal of the expedition. On November 11, the fed- 
eral authorities at the port of New Orleans, fearing that “emi- 
grants” were being assembled for another attempt, issued a writ 
for their leader's arrest for violation of the neutrality laws of April 


46 Lewis Cass to John Forsyth, October 20, 1857, with enclosure of a copy of 
communication from Benjamin and La Sére to Buchanan, September 19, 1857, 
in Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, IX, 238-42; Forsyth to Cass, November 
24, 1857, ibid., 949-57. 

47 New Orleans Daily Crescent, June 1, 1857. 

48 [bid., June 10, 1857. 
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20, 1818. Walker was, however, released on bail of two thousand 
dollars, provided by S. F. Slatter, to appear in court November 
19. When Walker departed for Mobile before that date, the 
federal district court initiated a motion for forfeiture of the bond. 
Soulé, on Slatter’s behalf, drew up in his own handwriting an 
affidavit and motion for delay and suspension, which was pre- 
sented to the court January 5, 1858. On February 3 the attorney 
notified the court that the defendant had been delayed in Nash- 
ville, but would answer all charges upon his arrival. In the cele- 
brated trial that took place during the first week of June, Walker, 
assisted by Soulé, presented his own case to the jury, resulting 
in the decision of nolle prosequi.” 

The finale in the relations of the filibuster and his chief New 
Orleans backer occurred late in the summer and early fall of 1858. 
It had become a habit now for the Louisianian to be away from 
the city during the intolerably oppressive months of August and 
September. In August he set out for Washington and New York. 
The exact purpose of this trip, whose itinerary took him by the 
famous resort town of Old Point Comfort, Virginia, for a con- 
ference with A. Dudley Mann, former assistant secretary of state, 
and ex-President Tyler, is obscure.°° Rumor had it in New Or- 
leans that he had been called to Washington by Buchanan for 
consultation about policy toward Mexico, Central America, and 
Cuba.*! The New York Times speculated at random that his 
visit served a number of ends. “It is understood,” commented its 
Washington correspondent, “that he is to have an interview with 
General Waiker, who has a plan for taking over the Yucatan with 
a view to an eventual descent on Cuba.”** In another story the 
same correspondent stated that “if that is his errand he will of 
course consult Mr. Buchanan, and show him that no more favor- 


49 “United States vs. William Walker,” Docket no. 2, in Archives of the Federal 
District Court, New Orleans. 

50 Ambrose Dudley Mann, a Virginian by ancestry and a resident of Washing- 
ton, was an active member of the Southern Rights party, toward which Soulé 
was sympathetically inclined. Before his appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State, 1853-1856, he had gone on a special mission to Hungary with authority to 
recognize Kossuth’s revolutionary government if it held sufficient promise of per- 
manency. In collaboration with the former Department of State official, the ex- 
minister to Spain was reportedly engaged in drawing up a vindication of his 
policy in Madrid, and this may have been a topic of conversation. See Dictionary 
of American Biography, X1, 239-40; New York Times, August 27, 1858. 

51 New Orleans Daily Delta, September 3, 1858. 

52 New York Times, August 27, 1858. 
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able moment than the present can occur for the execution of the 
project.” It was suggested as well that business matters relating 
to the Sloo branch of the Tehuantepec Company and even na- 
tional politics were the explanation.” As events showed, one of 
his major purposes was to see the filibuster. 

On September 2 the former diplomat to Spain was in New 
York City, having previously spent a few days in Washington, 
and, on good evidence, conferred with Walker. What was trans- 
acted by the two “filibusters” remains unknown." The policy 
of the administration, at the time more capable of favorable in- 
terpretation for filibustering, and renewed discord between the 
Liberals and Conservatives in Nicaragua were sufficient reasons 
for the contemplation of another design. But if such were agreed 
upon, it was not immediately put into force. Soulé returned to 
New Orleans, after another stopover in the capital.*° Although 
Walker resumed his filibustering from New Orleans in 1859 and 
1860, his efforts drew no more than half-hearted support in the 
city, since Buchanan and Cass frowned upon any intrusion by 
force into Central America in those years, and in consequence 
any movement stood but the slightest chance of realization. 

The year 1858 marked an end to Soulé’s active association with 
pre-Civil War filibustering and exploitative enterprises directed 
at the Hispanic countries bordering on the Gulf and the Carib- 
bean. For three years he had been the fervent, unabashed pro- 
tagonist of the most extreme imperialistic groups among South- 
erners seeking for sectional and personal profit to gain control 
over isthmian routes to the Pacific. Idealistic and selfish impulses 
generated an enthusiasm and a constancy of purpose that en- 
dured until the possibility of success had completely failed. An 
erstwhile member of George Sanders’ company of “Young Amer- 
ica,” he strove for “American ascendency in the Gulf,” but realiz- 
ing the growing cleavage between North and South, he saw an 
opportunity in the Americanization of Nicaragua to strengthen 
his section in a notable fashion by introducing black servitude. 
Extraordinary rewards beckoned to land speculators and to stock- 
holders of companies that obtained concessions for the construc- 
tion of a passageway to the Pacific. His defeat was the result of 


53 [hid., September 1, 1858. 
54 Tbid., September 2, 1858. 
55 [bid., September 6, 1858. 
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the hostile policy of the administration, the opposition of the 
Vanderbilt interests in New York, and, in the case of the Sloo 
faction of the Tehuantepec Company, of the superior financial 
resources of Benjamin and his associates. Basically, a reason for 
his reverses lay partly within himself. He accomplished little 
because of a natural inability to understand the practical diffi- 
culties surrounding these schemes and because of a tendency to 
let imagination and audacity supplant good judgment. In the 
light of his later political career in Louisiana, his participation 
in these ventures revealed more ardor than acumen. It was the 
contention of some that the collapse of the Walker movement 
dealt an adverse blow to his standing with the electorate of the 
state, where he had to battle the powerful coalition of Slidell 
and Benjamin for control of the Democratic machine. Such was 
the opinion of the Monroe, Louisiana, correspondent of the 
Daily Crescent: 


Mr. Soulé was the patron saint of General Walker, the future Hos- 
podar of Central America. He blindly believed he was eminently 
promoting the paramount interest of the South by Americanizing this 
portion of the Continent, and all his energy, and wild, ardent en- 
thusiasm were directed to the accomplishment of this cherished aim. 
No man better than Mr. Slidell understands the prestige of success 
in any enterprise upon the fortunes of a man. Success sanctifies; de- 
feat defames. To defeat the enterprise of Walker was to defame Soulé 
at home, and to annihilate his power with the Democracy.*® 


But his avowed, though futile, championship of this type of 
imperialism did not destroy his hold on sections of the rank and 
file and upon certain local politicians. The Douglas faction of 
the Democratic party in the state continued to recognize him as 
its leader, and in this capacity he headed the Louisiana delega- 
tion to the Baltimore Convention in 1860 in a vain effort to bridge 
the widening gap between the Northern and Southern wings of 
the national organization. 


™® New Orleans Daily Crescent, December 11, 1858. 











Notes and Documents 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GENERAL FORREST 


Edited by ARLIN TURNER 


I, THE LAST DAYS OF THE CiviL WAR GEorGE W. CABLE's 
duties as a clerk brought him several times into the presence of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest. He wrote out the papers free- 
ing some of Forrest's slaves. In a letter written at the time and 
in an account published thirty-two years afterward, when he 
was the author of eleven books, he sketched a portrait of the 
fabulous general of cavalry. 

A private in the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry regiment of Wirt 
Adams’ brigade, Cable had been wounded at the close of Sher- 
man’s raid on Meridian in February 1864, and on his recovery 
had become a clerk in the brigade quartermaster’s department. 
In June the brigade was attached to Forrest’s cavalry corps, and 
in January of the next year Forrest assumed command of the 
District of Mississippi, East Louisiana, and West Tennessee. Late 
in March Cable was at West Point, Mississippi, serving as clerk 
to Captain Powhatan Ellis, Jr., assistant adjutant-general of the 
District command. He remained at West Point while Forrest 
was at Selma, Alabama, meeting James H. Wilson in the last 
battle of the war. On April 12 Forrest was at Gainesville, Ala- 
bama, assembling the remnants of his cavalry corps. 

Cable reached Gainesville on April 14 with the District staff 
from West Point, but since Ellis had stayed behind sick, he 
worked in the office of Major J. P. Strange, adjutant to Forrest’s 
cavalry command throughout the war. In a letter of April 16 
he wrote his mother: 


Genl. Forrest is a hard worker. Every body about him must be busy. 
I think he calls for “them clerks” a dozen times a day. He attends to 
everything himself, sits and talks to every one, knows every one by 
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name, boasts of his personal prowess to his captains, tells everything 
he intends to do, and tells the same instructions over fifty times in 
half an hour. When he dictates a letter or telegram he labors for good 
language, & takes many words to say but little. His brain, however, 
is as clear as crystal & he seems to think of a dozen things at once, & 
can keep an office full of clerks writing at one time. He is a tall, plain- 
looking man. . . . He is dressed in jeans, has iron-grey hair & whisk- 
ers, & abominates whistling.’ 


On Monday, April 17, Cable left for Macon, Mississippi, with 
members of the District staff. He was paroled after the surrender 
of Forrest’s troops on May 4 and before the end of the month 
was in New Orleans. 

In 1897 Cable had a query from John Allan Wyeth, who was 
collecting materials for a biography of Forrest. In his reply he 
told Wyeth how he had written manumission papers for some 
of Forrest’s slaves.” He expanded the account and printed it in 
the magazine Current Literature, of which he was then editor. 
This account, printed below, testifies to the imprint Forrest left 
on the memory of the young clerk, and it alludes to tales of his 
exploits such as were repeated among his troops. Cable took 
pride in his recollection of Forrest's appearance and the reports 
of his personal encounters in the fighting at Selma,* but that 
fighting had taken place, not three days as he remembered it, 
but two weeks before he saw Forrest in Gainesville. He knew 
the incident of Emma Sansom’s guiding Forrest to a ford across 
Black Creek in northern Alabama on May 2, 1863, though it 
occurred a year before he first came under Forrest’s command.* 
And he recalled, no doubt also from camp gossip, the story of 
how Forrest had received a scar on his cheek long before he 
became a Confederate cavalryman. 

Forrest testified before a congressional committee on June 27, 
1871, that when he entered the Confederate army, he took slaves 

1 This letter is in the Cable Collection of the Tulane University Library. A por- 
tion of it appears in L. L. C. Biklé, George W. Cable: His Life and Letters (New 
York, 1928), 22-23; and from that source an excerpt is included in Robert Selph 
Henry, “First with the Most”: Forrest (Indianapolis, 1944), 437. 

2For the use Wyeth made of the notes from Cable see his Life of General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest (New York, 1899), 616, 633, 644. 

3 Wyeth quotes reports of these encounters from cavalrymen who witnessed 
them (ibid., 599-601). 

4 See ibid., 209-12; Henry, “First with the Most”: Forrest, 15, 150-51; Thomas 


Jordan and J. P. Pryor, The Campaigns of Lieut.-Gen. N. B. Forrest, and of For- 
rest’s Cavalry (New Orleans, Memphis, New York, 1868), 267-69. 
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with him from his plantation to serve as teamsters, saying he 
would set them free if they stayed with him through the war. 
The record of his testimony contains two statements on these 
slaves which are not in complete agreement. An interview of 
August 28, 1868, for the Memphis Commercial, inserted in the 
record, quotes him as saying that he took forty-seven slaves into 
the army and that forty-five of them were surrendered with him 
in 1865. In direct testimony he said there were forty-five of the 
teamsters and he gave free papers to forty-four of them in 1863, 
eighteen months before the war ended.® The slaves for whom 
Cable wrote manumission papers at Gainesville probably included 
some of the teamsters, but his recollection, or feigned recollection, 
that one was named Jinnie argues that others, perhaps wives, 
were freed at the same time.® 


THE “BLUCHER OF THE CONFEDERACY” 


An item of literary news that will presently find welcome circulation 
is the fact that a writer worthy of the task has for some time been 
gathering the material, and is about to begin the actual production, 
of a Life of one of the most picturesque among all the greater celebri- 
ties of our civil war, the greatest Confederate commander of cavalry 
after Stuart—Lieutenant-General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

Such a work well done ought to take important rank. General For- 
rest belongs to a phase of the past as heroic as it was turbulent, or, 
as some may still insist on putting it, as turbulent as it was heroic. 
Either form applies as well to him as to the region and period in which 
he was so romantic a figure. His career was as astonishing for the 
brilliancy of its achievements as for its dark and tempestuous quality. 
He was an electric storm, a Mississippi Valley hurricane embodied. 
He came into the war not only without military training, but laugh- 
ably illiterate. Telling how he used a girl to guide him to a ford he 
said, “I jest fotched her a jerk and sot her up behind.” But his talents 
were only equalled by his headlong daring; he seemed to go by his 
horse’s leaps from promotion to promotion, the rude splendor of his 
fiery deeds illumining the daily history of the losing cause to which 
he was as uncraftily as he was fiercely devoted. Men like Forrest 


5 “Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States,” House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., 
No. 22, Pt. 13 (Serial No. 1541), 20, 32-35. 

6 Henry (“First with the Most”: Forrest, 14) assumes that the slaves freed at 
Gainesville were the teamsters. 

7 “Editor’s Symposium,” in Current Literature (New York, 1888-1912), XXII 
(1897), 101-102. 
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make the moral mistakes of their environment; not all such mistakes, 
but the largest and most fearless. It is time he were known by acts 
and events that tell another tale than that of Fort Pillow. “This mod- 
ern Bliicher,” he is aptly called in a letter from his intended biog- 
rapher, asking the present editor for a certain small matter of infor- 
mation which might as well be given here also, if we may use the 
first person, singular. 

For it was my fortune once to be thrown into contact with General 
Forrest at frequent moments during several successive days, though 
in about as humble a capacity as might well be. I was a private soldier 
detailed from the ranks as clerk to Assistant Adjutant-General Ellis, 
who was attached to General Forrest on what was known, in those 
days of the military rule of civil districts, as his departmental staff. 
The war was very near its end; very much nearer than any young 
gray-jacket still in his teens dreamed it to be. Following the great 
trooper’s restless lead as best it could, but generally at a distance, this 
departmental staff, of course, heard from him much oftener than it 
saw him. But one day, by his order, we joined him at Gainesville, 
Alabama, and for the first time I saw the towering soldier whose 
gravest military fault, it used to be said, was that he never could keep 
out of the thick of the fight himself. 

He had a stalwart, battlefield sort of voice, indoors or out, and I 
do not expect ever to forget how it sounded over the heads of every 
one in those small rooms as he asked: 

“Where's that clerk you said you had?” 

How it sounded to others I do not know, but to me it was like a 
fine clap of thunder when you are wanting it to storm, and I think 
my “Here am I” must have been feebler than little Samuel’s, as I 
looked up at the giant whose huge saber, they said, had but three 
days before cleft a blue trooper—one of Wilson’s, was it not?—to the 
chin, while a second, who put a carbine to his ear as his falling horse 
hurled him to the ground, was dead before he could fire, pistolled 
by a Kentucky boy of eighteen, whom Forrest had made his particular 
pet because of his reckless courage. As well as I remember, he was 
dark of hair and skin, talkative and jovial in manner, but forceful 
every moment, and, indoors as well as out, liked his soft, broad hat 
best on his head. He had, on one cheek—this was over thirty years 
ago, but am I not right?—a long, deep scar, like Sir Launcelot’s, say, 
but got in a private and strictly personal war earlier than that of the 
States— 

“Where’s that clerk?”—I was there! 

“Now, here,” he said, as one of his staff supplied me with a long 
writing on lawyers’ cap and with a lot of blank paper, “here’s the legal 
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form for you to follow, and the niggers ‘Il come to you one by one as 
you want ‘em. Here, Tom! you be first!-Now, Tom’”— 

But every minute or so some matter would call him aside. Once, 
as I recall, some one said to him as he sauntered into an adjoining 
room, “General, they say the enemy's advancing on Selma.” 

“That's all right,” replied the warrior, very much as a good-natured 
big rooster would flap and crow, “we'll be there ourselves to-morrow,” 
and a staff officer lounging near me said to another: 

“Listen to the ‘old man.’ Now, we've got at least one piece of re- 
liable intelligence, we know one place where he certainly isn’t going.” 

“Where's Tom? Now, Tom, tell me square! Ain't I always been a 
good mahster to you?” 

Tom—or Bill—or Jinnie—or George—each one in turn, said the tall 
soldier had been just that. And I wrote on, on, on, hour after hour, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, but not Sunday, and on Monday we left 
him, or he us, or both, I forget which. And what did all that writing 
signify, he stooping and signing each document as soon as it was 
completed? You have guessed. Yes; at the earliest moment when to 
a negro in the South freedom was really anything but a mockery, our 
modern Bliicher was manumitting all his slaves. And he did not stop 


till he had finished. 
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George Washington: A Biography. Volume VI, Patriot and President. 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. With a foreword by Dumas Ma- 
lone. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. xlviii, 529. 
Maps, illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $7.50.) 


On June 13, 1953, Douglas Southall Freeman completed a chapter 
in his monumental biography of George Washington. This chapter 
carried the story of Washington’s career through the end of the first 
administration as President and to the unsought re-election to that of- 
fice. A few hours later, Freeman died suddenly, leaving the volume 
and the biography incomplete. Thus the great project on which he 
had been so long at work came to an untimely end. 

Five volumes of the biography, covering the period through the 
close of the American Revolution, had been published before Dr. 
Freeman's death and had been widely reviewed and justly praised. 
Readers of the biography looked forward with some eagerness to the 
two remaining volumes, which promised to close one of the strangest 
gaps in American historiography—the absence of a complete and satis- 
fying account of Washington's activities during the final fifteen years 
of his life. They now have, instead, a fragment of the contemplated 
work—less than one full volume of the two which were planned to 
conclude the biography. It should be noted also that the portion of 
the work which Freeman completed and is now published may well 
be regarded as the less important part of what was contemplated, for 
the author—following his customary practice—had largely reserved 
judgment on Washington’s political career until he had reached the 
account of the political schisms which came early in the second ad- 
ministration. Thus we are deprived not only of the narrative of the 
last seven years of Washington's life, but we are without a statement 
of the considered judgment of Dr. Freeman upon the place of Wash- 
ington as statesman and politician and upon his relation to policy 
making and to the conflicting personalities and forces of which he 
was the reluctant center. 

It was the author’s intention to include in his sixth volume the 
account of Washington’s life from the return to Mount Vernon at the 
close of 1783 through the first year of the second administration. The 
volume, as completed, contains sixteen chapters and closes on the eve 
of the opening of the second term. Three chapters are devoted to 
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the three years in which Washington was at Mount Vernon relatively 
uninterrupted by the calls of public service. Here, as elsewhere, the 
author provides a remarkably complete narrative of Washington’s 
activities—his concern for his farm, his interest in agricultural experi- 
ments, his visit to his Western lands, and the steady procession of 
visitors to Mount Vernon. These chapters are followed by one on 
Washington's part in the Constitutional Convention and another re- 
lating his rather passive role as an intensely interested observer of 
the struggle to obtain the ratification of the proposed constitution. 
The sixth chapter deals with Washington’s reactions to the obvious 
expectation of his fellow citizens that he would be the first President, 
culminating in his acquiescence in the inevitable. Two chapters, 
somewhat shorter than the average, are devoted to his journey to New 
York to assume his new duties and to the events of the week which 
was climaxed by the inauguration. The remaining eight chapters—a 
little less than half of the volume—are devoted to a careful and de- 
tailed tracing of Washington's activities during the four years of the 
first administration. 

This volume is biography in the most limited meaning of that word. 
It is the story of George Washington the man, but not of George 
Washington and his times. Washington is always at the center of the 
stage; and the unfolding history of the period is told only as it directly 
impinged on Washington and as it appeared to Washington. Inevi- 
tably the result is an account which will seem to some readers to be 
incomplete. 

In the years covered by the first three chapters (1784-1786) Wash- 
ington was an interested observer of political currents. Usually he 
was a rather well-informed observer, and frequently he held strong 
convictions about the issues which were becoming increasingly ines- 
capable; but until his decision to take part in the Philadelphia con- 
vention he was not an active participant, nor did he seem to recognize 
that he could not escape political activity. His correspondence is 
replete with references to the affairs of the day, and on the issues 
which seemed to him to threaten the disintegration of the new nation 
he stated his views, in letters to friends, in increasingly vigorous terms. 
All this is reflected in the opening chapters of the present volume, but 
the reader will scarcely sense in Dr. Freeman’s almost matter-of-fact 
presentation the depth of Washington’s alarm as he learned of the 
struggle over paper money and the indifference of Congress and of 
the states to what he conceived to be their plain duty to develop a 
strong and sound national policy. 

The traditional account of Washington’s role at the Philadelphia 
convention appears to be confirmed by Dr. Freeman. Here, as in 
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other biographies, Washington appears as a dignified and effective 
presiding officer, much interested in the outcome, but making little 
direct contribution to the debates or to the finished document, except 
as his great prestige may have contributed to the ultimate success of 
the convention. If Washington did make his views known forcefully 
during informal discussions away from the convention hall, Dr. Free- 
man’s meticulous research did not uncover the evidence. We must 
conclude that no such evidence now exists, and the tantalizing ques- 
tion as to whether Washington was more vocal in small groups than 
in the formal meetings presumably will remain forever a mystery. 

The eight chapters dealing with the presidency, like their predeces- 
sors, trace the personal experiences and reactions of the central figure. 
The story is told in strictly chronological sequence, mixing the de- 
scriptions of Washington’s personal interests and concerns with his 
concern with public affairs—apparently in about the same ratio as 
Washington himself mixed them. The result is a picture of the first 
President which probably is truer to the real facts than any preceding 
biography. The reader may well come to the end of the volume with 
a feeling that Washington was not a dynamic figure, or even a forceful 
leader of his own administration. On the basis of personal reputation 
he was clearly the outstanding American of his generation, but he did 
not translate this into leadership in the making of public policy. A 
biography which concentrates on Washington the man, as this one 
does, must fail to suggest adequately the growing tensions which de- 
veloped during the first administration and of which Washington 
seems to have been for a long time only dimly aware. 

It is not surprising that we do not find any indication that Wash- 
ington took a decisive role, other than as an umpire, in the formulation 
of fiscal policy—a tangled topic he may have been quite willing to 
leave to his energetic Secretary of the Treasury. It is more surprising 
that there is no convincing account of the manner in which Washing- 
ton determined on the appointments to the most important positions, 
such as the cabinet and the federal judiciary. Does this imply that 
even in that sphere Washington was not the real determining force? 
On the other hand, it is clear that the critical relations with the West- 
ern Indians commanded the President's attention and roused his fears. 
Was this because Indian relations and the defense of the frontier 
were problems with which he felt more at home? The answer is not 
to be found in this volume. There are other interesting questions 
which may well be asked. Upon whom did Washington rely for ad- 
vice? Was it the cabinet as a whole, or did he value more the counsel 
of some than of others? What were his relations to his old friend 
Robert Morris? Was the mutual confidence and esteem between 
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Washington and Madison, once so important in the struggle for a 
stable national government, shaken by the conflict over assumption 
and the growing gulf between Hamilton and Jefferson? To what ex- 
tent was the later dominance of Hamilton a factor in the period of 
the first administration? 

No one will doubt that Dr. Freeman was conscious of these ques- 
tions, or that he had often pondered them. We are told that he in- 
tended to deal with them at some length when his narrative had 
reached the point of the actual cabinet schism. In the closing para- 
graphs of the present volume Dr. Freeman did raise the question as 
to whether Washington was becoming only a figurehead in his own 
administration; and we are told that Dr. Freeman believed that Wash- 
ington the President was in danger of being lost in Washington the 
Hero. Here seemingly are hints that may have revealed the trend of 
his thinking. But it is part of the tragedy of the author’s premature 
death that his judgment on these questions is forever denied to us. 

In common with most of his fellow citizens, Dr. Freeman admired 
Washington. He was on record as saying that the more he studied 
Washington the more his admiration grew. This is a friendly biog- 
raphy, but it is not an uncritical one. He is critical, perhaps overly 
critical, of Washington’s reluctance to leave Mount Vernon to share 
in the uncertainties of the Philadelphia convention; he notes that 
Washington, while President, seemed unduly concerned with the 
details of his personal affairs—such as the furnishing and decoration 
of the President’s house; and his rather full account of Washington’s 
Southern journey stresses—again perhaps more than necessary—Wash- 
ington’s evident pleasure in the large numbers of “respectable” and 
pretty women who turned out to do him homage. He cites, without 
comment, a number of visitors who found Washington so reticent in 
conversation that receptions or other social gatherings at his home 
were dull and uninspiring. These are minor flaws which suggest that 
the first President, even after a decade of adulation, was human. 

Here may be the clue to the Washington whom Dr. Freeman has 
recaptured for us. In this carefully documented, straightforward nar- 
rative of the almost day-by-day life of Washington, there emerges a 
portrait of a dignified and reticent figure who reluctantly accepted 
political responsibility, was uncomfortable and even hesitant in as- 
serting political leadership, whose career was dominated by a strong 
sense of duty and integrity, and who, even in the pressures of the 
presidency, remained surprisingly human. 


Vanderbilt University Harotp WHITMAN BRADLEY 
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The South in American Literature, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hubbell. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. xx, 987. Bibliog- 
raphy. $10.00.) 


In August 1954 Dr. Jay B. Hubbell retired as professor of American 
literature at Duke University; at the same time he resigned as chair- 
man of the board of editors of American Literature. For over twenty- 
five years in these closely allied positions he has encouraged sound 
and discriminating scholarship, has directed over one hundred mas- 
ters and doctor’s theses, and has published articles on Southern litera- 
ture that have cleared up tangled and thorny problems. More than 
any other single person he has revitalized the study and the appre- 
ciation of literature in the South. It is especially fitting that his major 
achievement, a truly monumental book, was published to coincide 
with his retirement. 

For this is considerably more than a survey of the field. If it were 
nothing more, it would have value, for none has appeared since Mon- 
trose J. Moses’s Literature of the South (1910)—and though Moses 
made intelligent and sometimes provocative comments and did a 
reasonably conscientious job, such elementary errors as confusing the 
critic Hugh Swinton Legaré and the poet James Mathewes Legaré 
indicate how unfamiliar he was with the field and with the material. 
Hubbell makes no such errors. He has read the books, searched 
through the files of old magazines, and checked all the relevant schol- 
arly material. It is a good book to read, but as a reference and teach- 
ing aid it will be invaluable. 

There are two self-imposed limitations. Although he has not es- 
chewed criticism and never (as so many of our overzealous Southern- 
ers have done) mistakes a picturesque literary trout for a neglected 
leviathan, he has concentrated on literary history: “The historian can 
assume on the part of his readers some knowledge of the life of Irving 
or Lowell; he cannot when he is writing about William Wirt or Hugh 


‘Swinton Legaré. I have therefore given more space to narrative and 


exposition than to criticism. . . . When possible I have permitted the 
writer to explain his literary aims in his own words.” Since he is 
dealing so much of the time with relatively unknown books and 
authors, this emphasis is perhaps wise; certainly the author’s intent 
is made clear. A second, far more serious limitation, and one not 
suggested in the title, is the incomplete nature of the treatment for 
the period 1865-1900. This too he explains: “At one time I decided 
to end the story with the Civil War. .. . And yet, I finally concluded, 
it was important to point out the large and little-recognized debt 
which the literary New South owes to the Old. My treatment of the 
New South, however, covers in detail only seven writers: Paul Ham- 
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ilton Hayne, Sidney Lanier, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, George W. Cable, and Mark Twain.” 

This unfortunately changes the entire focus of the book. From 1607 
to 1865 it is a cultural and intellectual history, with room for signifi- 
cant if sometimes minor historians, political theorists, and economists 
as well as for creative writers. For this period the book is as nearly 
definitive as one can well be at this time. But this concentration on a 
few relatively major New South writers means not only that cultural 
and intellectual history must be minimized, but that such important 
elements as the local color movements do not receive a rounded treat- 
ment and such unusual yet not wholly untypical work as the mystical 
Catholicism represented in Father Tabb’s poems must go by the board. 
Some cultural phases, even here, are well treated: the literary rela- 
tionships between the sections, and the problems of authorship and 
publishing, particularly. But completeness has been sacrificed and 
perspective has been changed: what is given has value, but not de- 
finitiveness. A brief epilogue touching on general problems brings 
the story to the present, but with no attempt to cover the individual 
authors. 

There are no such disturbing omissions in the story through 1865. 
The important writers are given the fuller treatment they deserve, 
and it is especially good to see Poe’s work so firmly related to his 
Southern background (as Mark Twain’s is also done in a later sec- 
tion), Simms’s very real abilities and achievements delineated without 
any minimizing of his defects, and William Byrd’s dichotomic Anglo- 
Virginia aspirations coherently explained, but there is also room for 
Richard Henry Wilde’s translations from the Italian, Robert Mun- 
ford’s plays, and Beverley Tucker’s remarkable oddity, The Partisan 
Leader. 

Professor Hubbell has mentioned some of the difficulties he faced 
in preparing this book. I do not think he has borne down on them 
heavily enough. Both the text and the comprehensive, carefully pre- 
pared bibliography indicate the degree of difficulty. There are as 
yet no published biographies of such writers as Joseph G. Baldwin, 
Richard Henry Wilde, and Richard Malcolm Johnston, no adequate 
biographies of Simms or John Esten Cooke. Relatively few of the 
primary works have been collected and edited. There are satisfactory 
editions of Edward Coote Pinkney and Sidney Lanier; the letters of 
Simms are being published; good biographies of William A. Caruth- 
ers and Johnson Jones Hooper have recently appeared. There are 
many positive accomplishments to our credit. On the debit side one 
may note as typical that the poems, criticism, and letters of Thomas 
Holley Chivers are almost inaccessible (the letters, well edited, are 
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ready for publication; the problem is often a publishing rather than 
a scholarly one); that much of Wilde’s work remains in manuscript; 
and that to trace the transition in Richard Malcolm Johnston’s stories 
from local humor to local color it is necessary to search out old maga- 
zines and exceedingly rare books when a selection of his stories 
would make this material readily available. As useful as Professor 
Hubbell’s book is for the immediate help it gives us, its greatest value 
in the long run may be that it will act as a catalyst. 


University of Georgia Epp WINFIELD Parks 


The English People on the Eve of Colonization, 1603-1630. By Wal- 
lace Notestein. New American Nation Series, edited by Henry 
Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xviii, 302. Maps, illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


The present volume embodies a twofold attempt: to provide a 
significant part of the American story as represented by the series, 
and to furnish a survey of English life during the first generation of 
colonization which will stand complete in itself. Sixteen chapters deal 
with social classes, professions, schools and universities, the church, 
puritanism, central and local government, and companies and coloni- 
zation. All are based on an intimate knowledge of the sources, not a 
few of which Dr. Notestein had previously printed or otherwise eluci- 
dated. Much of his evidence comes from the state papers, but diaries 
and memoirs have been widely used, and the author’s extensive read- 
ing of the plays of the period is revealed in numerous apt quotations. 
Recent research, published and unpublished, some of it by Dr. Note- 
stein’s own pupils, is ably exploited. Twenty-three well-selected illus- 
trations bear out a number of the author's findings. 

To summarize the state of this busy generation and to show how 
new forces were affecting it are no easy tasks, and the highest praise 
must be accorded the author for his pithy and succinct descriptions. 
The account of the lawyers, for example, is a model of compression. 
An essential part of such a history as this is to show where and why 
changes were taking place, for the age was far from static, and many 
of the changes were intimately associated with colonization. This 
can best be done by looking forward and backward, beyond the ter- 
minal dates of the title, and some of the book’s more successful sec- 
tions, such as those dealing with puritanism, thus take the long view. 
The same method might with advantage have been employed more 
freely where economic changes were in progress. Thus the marked 
rise in farmers’ standards of living in certain counties can best be 
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detected by an analysis of inventories over a period of several genera- 
tions. The great depression of the 1620's is treated in several places, 
but a connected account of the price rise would have been welcome, 
and would have explained more completely some of the author’s re- 
marks such as those on the sale of peerages and the failure of the 
central government to help with the building of new harbor works 
at Yarmouth, which are largely accounted for by the poverty of the 
crown. Similarly, the poverty of many church livings ought to have 
been mentioned in conjunction with the puritans’ attack on pluralism. 

Anything from Dr. Notestein’s pen on the subject of parliament 
will be read eagerly. His chapter here summarizes his own findings 
and those of other specialists in a masterly way, and brings out clearly 
how the Commons were grasping the initiative from the king and 
council. Unfortunately the House of Lords receives only the briefest 
treatment: it may be true that it “became gradually less important 
in public estimation,” but its importance in the bicameral tradition 
and its role in colonial affairs in the later seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries entitle it to more than passing mention. 

It is apparent, in fact, that limitations of space prevented the ful- 
fillment of the attempt at a complete survey of the English scene. 
The absence of a chapter on London is partly explained on this ground, 
and partly because the colonists were mostly from the country. No 
explanation is given for the omission of any connected account of the 
Roman Catholics, although it may be intended to supply this in the 
volume dealing with the founding of Maryland. A more serious omis- 
sion concerns the military system which was transported to the col- 
onies, and which is mentioned only in connection with the drawing 
up of muster rolls. 

An extensive bibliography is provided, the most useful feature of 
which is the citation of numerous out-of-the-way articles in local so- 
ciety publications. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Harpacre 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 14, 1742-January 27, 1744. Edited 
by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Depart- 
ment, 1954. Pp. xii, 607. Frontispiece. $12.50.) 


The valuable colonial records of South Carolina, which have long 
been inaccessible to the average student and scholar, are now appear- 
ing at the rate of about one volume a year under the sponsorship of 
the South Carolina Archives Department. The department was known 
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as the Historical Commission of South Carolina until the General 
Assembly changed the name of the agency in March 1954. The fourth 
volume in the series has been published with this change in imprint. 
It contains the journal of the Commons House of Assembly from Sep- 
tember 14, 1742, to January 27, 1744, and is again edited with pre- 
cision and skill by J. H. Easterby. 

During the little more than sixteen months covered by the records 
included in this volume, the deliberations of the Commons House 
chiefly concerned matters of self-government, military defense, the 
regulation of the Negro population, and the domestic problems of a 
frontier province. 

The March 1741 session of the Province Grand Jury had presented 
as an item of grievance the need for revision .of the 1721 “Act to 
ascertain the Manner and Form of electing Members to represent 
the Inhabitants” in the Assembly, “the Qualifications therein men- 
tioned being as we apprehend too small and may be of ill Conse- 
quences.” Each session of the legislature had been faced with the 
necessity of opening without its full quota of members and was called 
upon to issue new writs of election to the church wardens “to summon 
all the Freeholders of the Parish . . . together with all the Inhabitants 
qualified . . . that they be and appear at the Parish Church . . . to 
elect one Person to be Representative of the said Parish as Member 
of Assembly.” 

Since the person chosen need not be a resident of the parish, it 
was sometimes found that the same person had been elected to serve 
more than one parish. The Assembly which met in September 1742 
found four elections in which the same candidate was the choice of 
more than one parish. Two representatives had died before they could 
qualify, and four declined to serve. Altogether, there were thirteen 
vacancies in an Assembly with forty-two seats. One of the first bills 
presented was designed to remedy the defects in the election system, 
but after nine sessions the Assembly again adjourned without having 
altered the election law. 

The Assembly did, however, take up and carry to successful con- 
clusion another important step in the evolution of self-government 
of a frontier community. After lengthy debate, a former act to regu- 
late public officers’ fees was repealed and another substituted to “de- 
crease the burthen on the trade of the Province” and at the same 
time give reasonable compensation to the numerous petty officers in 
the colony. For lack of such review, amendment, and publication of 
officers’ fees, South Carolina’s neighbor to the north had to deal in 
1771 with an uprising of the inhabitants in the War of the Regulation. 

The Commons House so stoutly defended its right to initiate all tax 
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measures that it was careful to insert in the agreement with the upper 
house on procedure for passing bills during the session a reiteration 
of this exclusive privilege: “. . . the Council, or Upper House of As- 
sembly, in either Capacity, cannot legally or consistently, either with 
the Constitution of our Mother Country, or of this Province, introduce, 
frame, make, alter, or amend any such Bills for levying and raising 
Aids of Money on the people.” So jealous was the Commons House 
of its power that it also claimed the prerogative of naming the public 
treasurer. When Gabriel Manigault resigned as treasurer and the 
upper house presumed to send in the name of a candidate, the Com- 
mons House struck out the name and inserted that of another. Nor 
would the House be dislodged from its position even when the can- 
didate acknowledged he had offered to split the salary with the nomi- 
nee of the upper house as an inducement for withdrawing from the 
contest. 

The Assembly which had met in the term previous to the one under 
consideration in this volume had to deal twice with open hostility 
from the Spanish in Florida. The new Assembly had to audit and 
pay the debts thus incurred and to gird the colony for a fresh attack 
from the Spanish as well as the French. The next day after the House 
convened, Lieutenant Governor Bull recommended for “immediate 
Consideration, that all such Measures may be concerted, as will be 
sufficient to secure the most exposed Parts of this Province, and there- 
by encourage the better settling and strengthening the same, as well 
as to disappoint the Attempts of our Enemies, either by Sea or Land.” 

Burdened, no doubt, by the cost of the two previous military ex- 
peditions and the pressure of the harvest and planting seasons, the 
legislature postponed action for five months until word reached 
Charles Town that the French were marching on the southwest 
frontier and the Spanish were gathering another invasion fleet at 
Havana. At that point the Assembly moved rapidly and effectively, 
but, when threat from neither land nor sea materialized, the Assembly 
made haste by fast post to cancel some of its arrangements. As a 
secondary measure of defense against the Spanish, the Assembly 
passed an act for the “better Security of this Province against Insur- 
rections and other wicked Attempts of Negroes and other Slaves” and 
continued an act for the “better ordering and governing Negroes and 
other Slaves.” 

Lieutenant Governor Bull had called upon the Assembly in his 
opening address to bring in effectual measures to encourage the set- 
tlement of “white Persons to increase our Strength and Security.” 
Most of the measures designed to accomplish this end were passed 
as amendments to the acts concerning the regulation of Negroes. In 
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the debates over these proposals, it was evident that the inhabitants 
were still fearful of the growing Negro population and wished to re- 
duce as rapidly as possible the ratio of blacks to whites by encouraging 
the settlement of “Poor Protestants” in every way possible, even to 
the allowance of fifty pounds a year for the maintenance of a minister 
in each parish having sufficient Protestants to justify the measure. 

Petitions from grieved white mechanics complained of the compe- 
tition they had from Negro workers. One called attention to certain 
planters who permitted their Negro slaves to be employed in the 
management of small vessels “which hindered the Petitioners from 
being constantly employed here, and was a great Discouragement to 
them; and, if not prevented for the Future, would be a Means to 
Oblige the Petitioners to leave the Province, and to endeavor to get 
a Subsistence for themselves and their Families in some other Col- 
onies, where they would meet with Encouragement, and by Conse- 
quence other white Persons of the same Occupation would be un- 
willing to come to settle here.” 

The importation duty on Negroes continued high and the Assembly 
resolutely refused to remit the duties on slaves brought into the colony 
no matter what the circumstances of the petitioner. There was plenty 
of evidence, however, that Negroes were given a considerable amount 
of freedom if they proved themselves “likely.” They worked at trades 
in Charles Town and elsewhere; they transacted small businesses for 
their masters; and they went with the expedition against St. Augustine. 
Hugh Bryan and his followers continued to agitate for the freedom 
of slaves, and this agitation continued to alarm the settlers. 

There were also unmistakable signs that the province was growing. 
Bridges were being erected; Bay Street in Charles Town was being 
extended; parish churches and parsonages were being built and re- 
paired; and one George Timmons was given encouragement to con- 
struct a “new Instrument for cleaning Rice.” 

As the cultural configuration of this important Southern colony un- 
folds through the publication of these records, the historian is grateful 
for the wisdom of the state of South Carolina which makes possible 
the availability of such documents and is indebted to Mr. Easterby 
and his staff for their meticulous care in editing the manuscripts and 
preparing them for publication. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Guion Grirris JOHNSON 
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History of Sumter County, South Carolina. By Anne King Gregorie. 
(Sumter, S. C.: Library Board of Sumter County, 1954. Pp. xviii, 
553. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $10.00.) 


Too often county histories are a hodgepodge of reminiscences, in- 
accurate historical statements, and genealogical data. But Miss Greg- 
orie’s is a different kind of history. It is by far the best that has been 
written of a South Carolina county and may serve as a model for 
subsequent historians. 

The Library Board of Sumter County engaged Miss Gregorie to 
write an “authoritative, verifiable account of the life and times of the 
people of Sumter County.” The author announces her more ambitious 
purpose of relating the history of Sumter County “to parallel events 
in the state and the nation.” Both goals have been admirably attained. 
The whole story has been told—not only of the present Sumter County, 
established in 1868, but of the larger Sumter District from which it 
originated. With well-balanced attention to political, social, and eco- 
nomic history, the author has unfolded the drama from the time when 
the Wateree and Santee Indians dwelt in the land, through the com- 
ing of the whites in the 1740's, the Revolution, and subsequent po- 
litical and economic upheavals, to the present. She has employed a 
prodigious collection of family papers, county and state records, pub- 
lished and unpublished letters and reminiscences, and local news- 
papers to weave together her narrative. Rarely has a county been so 
fortunate as to have so well-trained an historian devote so many years 
to the study and writing of its history. Miss Gregorie, as curator of 
the South Carolina Historical Society, and as author of a full-length 
biography of General Thomas Sumter, who spent most of his long 
life in the county that bears his name, was well prepared for her task. 

The work is scholarly, objective, and enlightening. For twenty-nine 
chapters the narrative is carried in detail through Tillman’s consti- 
tution of 1895, with eleven further chapters devoted to a résumé of 
such interesting topics as “Old Gardens and a Bit of Gossip,” “Music 
and the Stage,” and “The Newspaper Press of Sumter.” The author’s 
primary task was to rescue source material from oblivion and give an 
authentic account of the county's early history. She has also given 
in broad outline its more recent progress, leaving a detailed study to 
future scholars. 

Sumter County had a fascinating history. One does not need to 
be a South Carolinian to enjoy reading the book. With lively anec- 
dote, dry wit, and clarity of expression, Miss Gregorie has re-created 
the life and times of the people in this middle region of the state. 
Colorful and important figures move across its stage: Charles Wood- 
mason, rector of old St. Mark’s Parish; Thomas Sumter, Gamecock 
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of the Revolution; Franklin J. Moses, Jr., notorious Sumter scalawag 
who became governor of the state; Joseph H. Earle, antagonist of 
Tillmanism. Historical scholars will find in the material unearthed 
by the author many items of significance, such as the account of Wil- 
liam Ellison, respected free Negro who owned half of Stateburg; 
quotations from Natalie Sumter’s diary concerning management of 
slaves; firsthand accounts of General Edward E. Potter’s raid in 1865. 

This reviewer has little to criticize in this excellent book. She dif- 
fers, however, with the author's interpretation of Calhoun’s motives 
(pp. 161, 235) where he is attributed with a desire to precipitate 
secession in 1850. Was not his dying wish to protect the rights of the 
South and yet preserve the Union? Rhett, not Calhoun, was the 
“prophet of secession.” 

Seventy illustrations supplement the historical text and lend attrac- 
tiveness to the book. Maps of old Sumter District and of the present 
county, used as front and rear endpieces, are also of interest, and a 
thirty-page index renders the volume highly usable. 


Converse College LiuiaN A. KIBLER 


George Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. 
Compiled and edited by Lois Mulkearn. (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. Pp. xl, 731. Maps, illustrations, anno- 
tations, bibliography. $10.00.) 


This book deals primarily with the Ohio country during the period 
1745-1777. The basic motif running through its pages is land specu- 
lation on the frontier of settlement and Indian trade. Wealthy Vir- 
ginians who organized the Ohio Company to secure 500,000 acres 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains, English investors and government 
officials in London, Philadelphia men of means, Indian traders, and 
French emissaries in the Ohio wilderness pass before the reader's eye. 

After an introduction by Dr. R. W. G. Vail, there follow the official 
Ohio Company documents which were sent by John Mercer, father 
of George Mercer, to the company’s London solicitors between 1748 
and 1763; official copies of records and related documents of the com- 
pany which George Mercer took to London in 1763; correspondence 
of the latter while agent for the company in London, 1763-1770; and 
documents relating to his dealings as agent with the Walpole Com- 
pany, 1770-1776. The rare “Case of the Ohio Company” as laid before 
the Privy Council is reprinted in facsimile. The journals which Chris- 
topher Gist kept on his two journeys into the Ohio country for the 
company are also included. The fuller and more up-to-date editorial 
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notes accompanying these journals will attract the student to this 
volume instead of to the older edition by Darlington. 

George Mercer, eldest son of John Mercer of “Marlborough,” Vir- 
ginia, attended William and Mary College and served as captain and 
aide-de-camp to Washington in the French and Indian War. In 1761 
he was elected to the House of Burgesses, and in 1763 went to Eng- 
land as agent for the Ohio Company. While there he was appointed 
stamp distributor, but on arrival in Virginia he learned of the feeling 
against the Stamp Act and returned to England. He married there 
and died in London in 1784. Strangely, his biography is not included 
in the Dictionary of American Biography or in any of the standard 
encyclopedias. More surprisingly, though sketches are given of many 
minor figures mentioned in this volume, no biographical essay on 
Mercer is supplied for readers, for many of whom it will be difficult 
to find access to one. 

What became of the Ohio Company papers after George Mercer’s 
death cannot be definitely stated. We do know that in 1876 William 
M. Darlington in Pittsburgh purchased them from a dealer. They 
became the core of the important Darlington Collection, now in the 
library of the University of Pittsburgh. For years Darlington was 
very secretive about them, intending to write the first history of the 
Ohio Company based upon its records. This he never accomplished. 
As a preliminary to what was to be his magnum opus, he did publish 
in 1893 the journals of Christopher Gist with extended notes. 

Lois Mulkearn’s important volume is a model for books composed 
of printed source documents with accompanying editorial essays, 
notes, illustrations, bibliography, and index. The printer and sponsors 
supported the editor magnificently. Those of us who in the past have 
worked in the field it covers would have been saved many hours of 
laborious research had this book been available then. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLWILER 


The Coming of the Revolution, 1763-1775. By Lawrence Henry Gip- 
son. New American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. xvi, 287. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Reading this provocative book on the American Revolution, I am 
reminded of a hot debate, finally simmering down, in connection with 
the Civil War. On thousands of Southern porches white-haired Con- 
federate veterans used to sit and argue what might have happened 
“if Longstreet had come up” or if Stonewall Jackson had been sent 
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to the West. General P. G. T. Beauregard, noting the endless varia- 
tions of the theme, observed that the Confederacy “was chipped away 
at all sides and ends.” 

Historians of the American Revolution have a similar problem of 
judicious balancing so that the new or purportedly new material un- 
covered will not be unduly emphasized to the detriment of standard 
information, already carefully evaluated. 

The Coming of the Revolution is a volume in the New American 
Nation Series, a co-operative survey designed to treat the various 
aspects of our history from the discovery to the present time. The 
series is admirably planned to present the chief scholarly findings 
since the publication of the old American Nation Series a half cen- 
tury ago. The able editors propose to synthesize these new data with 
the traditional facts and to present the results in attractive literary 
form. 

Dr. Lawrence Gipson draws from the deep knowledge displayed 
in his multivolume The British Empire Before the American Revolu- 
tion. In the present work he offers much new or little-known infor- 
mation, but some of his conclusions do require further comment. 
There is an excellent chapter on how America had been waxing rich 
and strong in the generations immediately preceding 1763. The 
American colonials of that time were among “the most fortunate” 
and enterprising people in the world. Although Dr. Gipson properly 
notes the beneficial influence of British protection on this develop- 
ment, he might have laid more emphasis on the fact that American 
life had grown too large and complex to fit into the pattern of British 
mercantilism. 

Dr. Gipson cites the high percentage of pre-Revolutionary Ameri- 
cans versed in the art of government. The people preferred to elect 
representatives who had been at pains to acquire this art in both 
theoretical and practical forms. It must be observed in passing that 
present-day Americans are not careful enough. to preserve this tra- 
dition. When a bust of Richard Henry Lee was unveiled recently at 
the state capitol in Richmond, a speaker recalled Lee’s long study for 
a governmental career, then said that today he would be called an 
“egghead.” 

Some other statements by Dr. Gipson cannot be given the attention 
they deserve. There is significant material on the large illicit trade 
with the French during the Seven Years War. The effect of suspen- 
sion of colonial laws until approved by the Privy Council is held not 
to have been as bad as generally believed. Many acts are shown to 
have been passed at Westminster before 1765 regulating American 
internal affairs, but the Stamp Act was the first case in which the 
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colonies had been called upon by Parliament to pay into the British 
Exchequer money raised without the consent of their assemblies. 
Prudently, the account of Patrick Henry’s Stamp Act speech, found 
a generation ago in the French archives, is not accepted as seriously 
changing the traditional version. 

In a factual summary outlining the history of the individual col- 
onies during the pre-Revolutionary decade, much is made of their 
low taxes. But there is a further question of whether, in view of the 
lack of cash money, the poorer colonists could afford to pay even the 
taxes imposed. Contemporary legal records, diaries, and merchant 
accounts indicate that the Virginia planters at least were more affected 
by the imposts and exactions of the mercantile system than is indi- 
cated. In this and other respects Professor Gipson might have bal- 
anced his new material with more of the traditional data, so clearly 
and fully presented, for example, in his scholarly volumes on the 
British Empire. 

Moreover, while Americans of the pre-Revolutionary period did 
indulge in some specious arguments, they were entitled to their free- 
dom. This and a few other basic points might have been given more 
emphasis for the benefit of the uninformed historical reader, among 
whom we must now include many college graduates. 

Such comments are not intended to minimize the value of the new 
scholarly findings, the attractive illustrations, full bibliography, or 
other excellent features of The Coming of the Revolution. Historians 
will wish the editors and individual authors much success with their 
new series. But I hope it will be helpful to remind them that they 
must compete with such volumes in the Chronicles of America as 
Carl Becker’s Eve of the Revolution and William E. Dodd’s The Cot- 
ton Kingdom. 


Randolph-Macon College Rosert D. MEADE 


Robert Morris: Revolutionary Financier; with an Analysis of His 
Earlier Career. By Clarence L. Ver Steeg. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 276. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


This judicious book supplies a key piece in the current reappraisal 
of the American Revolution. In its finely organized, closely reasoned 
pages Mr. Ver Steeg presents Robert Morris as Revolutionary finan- 
cier, a classic example of the businessman in government. Not a biog- 
raphy, this volume concentrates on Morris as Superintendent of Fi- 
nance, 1781-1783, his program, and its operation. The symbol of 
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unlimited enterprise and enormous wealth, this shrewd, pragmatic, 
ambitious Philadelphian, with always an eye to the main chance, had 
developed political and administrative abilities to add to his record 
of mercantile success. As a moderate leaning toward conservatism 
he felt at home in a revolution characterized by moderation, “our 
glorious Revolution.” 

What might be called the “robber baron” interpretation has pic- 
tured the Prince of Merchants profiteering while a member of key 
congressional committees early in the war and feathering his own 
nest while financier, but Mr. Ver Steeg refuses to judge the accused 
by twentieth-century standards. While he does not stand blameless, 
“the charge against Morris of appropriating public funds for private 
adventures cannot be supported.” Then as now the question of sev- 
ering private business connections when assuming public office was 
a knotty one, more so for the merchant than for the landowner. 

While not avoiding these controversies or the logistics of the York- 
town campaign, the author does not permit them to overshadow more 
important developments. Like the financier he is more interested in 
the long pull, in the effort to revive public credit. Without that “ines- 
timable jewel” the Confederation could not long survive. Public 
credit had collapsed, but private credit existed—1933 in reverse; there- 
fore, said Morris, hitch public credit to private credit and thus re- 
vive it. 

Did he accomplish this basic objective? Were the private and public 
interests able to march hand in hand to common success? Adminis- 
trative reform and greater efficiency in expenditures were preparatory 
moves, followed by the chartering of a national bank to enhance the 
aggregate private credit and the issuance of Morris notes to exploit 
the financier’s personal credit. With foreign aid he even balanced his 
budget. But the very heart of his program, a proposal to fund the 
debts of the Confederation, failed. A decade later a more youthful 
player “repeated the identical play line by line” and succeeded. “Mor- 
ris program on public credit, together with its supporting arguments, 
contained virtually all the essential ingredients of the Hamiltonian 
program.” 

Mr. Ver Steeg’s extensive notes—not indexed—are full of the back- 
stage miscellany that so delights the initiate. A feature of the volume 
is the management of the footnotes; the procedure, if followed care- 
fully, seems a viable one for the notes-at-the-back-of-the-book pub- 
lisher. 

In his portrayal of human and pecuniary complexities Mr. Ver Steeg 
bites deeply into the Beard-Jensen interpretative pattern. His demon- 
stration that Morris represents the union, “perhaps better than any 
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of his contemporaries, of the rise of modern capitalism and the 
emergence of modern nationalism” should do much to consolidate the 
financier’s niche among the front rank of the Founding Fathers. 


Memphis State College Lee N. NEWCOMER 


The American Rebellion: Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative of His Cam- 
paigns, 1775-1782, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 
Edited by William B. Willcox. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1954. Pp. lii, 658. Maps, appendix. $7.50.) 


The American Revolution, attractive as it had been as a focus of 
historical research and writing, was surprisingly barren in producing 
the gratulant and apologetic literature of personal memoirs. Although 
scores of military reputations moved up or down in contemporary 
public opinion as a result of the war, nearly all of the officers in ques- 
tion apparently thought that theirs was not to reason why—at least 
in the public prints. 

Sir Henry Clinton was the only general, on the British side, to leave 
a full account of his participation in the war. The Yale University 
Press, supporting organizations, and editor William B. Willcox are to 
be congratulated for giving it a distinguished, if belated, publication. 
In addition to the memoir the book contains a very perceptive and 
well-written, if somewhat biased, essay on Clinton by the editor, and 
over two hundred pages of related documents from the Clinton papers 
in the Clements Library. 

The volume adds something to our factual knowledge of the war 
and sheds a rather pitiless light on the bumbling failures in British 
planning and combined operations. But its chief value, for this re- 
viewer, is the unique and novel insight it gives into the tremendous 
problems facing the British in their attempt to subjugate the colonies. 
Clinton’s memoirs raise again the question as to whether the British 
ever had a chance of winning with the limited resources they could 
and would bring to bear in the struggle. Too little and too late is 
the constant plaint of Clinton as commander-in-chief, and although 
due allowance must be made for equally constant attempts at exculpa- 
tion, he makes the point convincingly that it was not possible to 
insure the conquest of America with the forces available to him. 

Mr. Willcox, while appreciating the magnitude of the problems 
facing Clinton, ascribes his failure primarily to personal inadequacies. 
Although finding Clinton a good strategist and tactician, Willcox feels 
that anxieties which outweighed lust for victory robbed him of initia- 
tive, made him prone to pass the buck in times of adversity, and 
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nearly always prevented him from taking the risks necessary for suc- 
cessful military operations. Certainly these judgments are supported 
by the memoir, but even had Clinton not been hampered by these 
failings it is doubtful whether he could have accomplished much more. 
His strategic plan for ending the war—a very sound proposal that 
does credit to his professional capacities—called for British armies to 
seize control of the waterways stretching into the interior of the col- 
onies, occupy centers of population, and nourish loyalist sentiment. 
Once this were done Clinton believed that Washington would even- 
tually have to choose between dying on the vine in the back country 
or meeting the British armies on their own terms, a decision which 
Sir Henry with justification regarded as Hobson’s choice. But this 
comprehensive plan could never be implemented, first, because the 
government could not supply the thirty to fifty thousand men neces- 
sary to carry it out, and second, because Britain lost control of the 
coastal waters after 1778. After this date the memoir gives many 
hints that Clinton believed the war already lost, and this adequately 
explains his constant requests to be relieved of his command—re- 
quests which Willcox ascribes primarily to personal feelings of failure. 
In defense of Sir Henry's judgment, it might be noted that a modern 
scholar, Troyer M. Anderson, has stated that the war was won and 
lost for the British in the first three years. 

In the final evaluation Sir John Fortescue might be given a hearing. 
Convinced that Clinton was made a scapegoat, he concluded: “No 
general was ever worse treated. . . . Altogether he was an unlucky 
man, above all in the mistakes which were forced upon him by [the 
government] at home.” An exaggerated view, perhaps, but one which 
Mr. Willcox might have taken into consideration. 


University of North Carolina ExisHa P. Douc.ass 


A History of the United States Indian Factory System, 1795-1822. By 
Ora Brooks Peake. (Denver: Sage Books, 1954. Pp. viii, 340. 
Map, illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


For a long time this reviewer has been aware of the neat package 
that could be made of the trading factory story. Having a definite 
beginning in congressional action and an abrupt, almost precipitous, 
conclusion, the details of the operation are well and amply document- 
ed. It is surprising that it has not been given a parade-dress treatment 
long before this. 

Nearly every writer who touches on the factory topic weighs it with 
a dollar-and-cents balance. Beginning with the fact that the system 
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did not make money, then listing the reasons for the loss, they reach 
the conclusion that as it did not pay its way it was a failure and 
was closed. Ignored are the debates which accompanied the enact- 
ment of the laws establishing the factories. The purpose as stated 
therein was an interim effort to wean the Indians from British in- 
fluence and was to operate only until traders from the United States 
could gain financial and corporate strength enough to supply the 
Indians. The volume now under consideration likewise passes over 
the:debates in terming the system a failure. 

Dr. Peake has delved long and deeply into the records of the Office 
of Indian Trade at the National Archives in Washington. She has 
amassed a great amount of material and interspersed much of it in 
the form of illustrative excerpts throughout the thirteen chapters of 
the work. The single-mindedness of the almost exclusive concentration 
on the Indian trade manuscript sources (plus a few items from the 
Secretary of State records at the National Archives and personal col- 
lections outside of Washington) gives a one-sided, if not incomplete 
picture of the operation. Army records and material on the public 
lands might have been investigated for details that would enlarge the 
story. 

The matter of organization is always one of personal preference, 
but it must be noted that the method used by Dr. Peake detracts from 
the narration. Much paging is necessary to find beginnings and end- 
ings, as well as connecting links of topics. One example that may be 
noted is that Chapter I, after a few tentative remarks on colonial re- 
lations with the Indians, plunges directly into the congressional acts 
that authorized the operation. The details of the colonial and Conti- 
nental Congress background of the undertaking do not appear until 
Chapter XI, which is entitled “Contemporary Criticism of the United 
States Indian Trading Factory System.” 

It is necessary to caution the user of this book that many misread- 
ings and inaccuracies are present. A few only of these may be listed. 
The act of 1796 cited in footnote 6 on page 2 appropriated $150,000 
and not $250,000 as stated in the text. On page 189 the statement in 
the first line and the totals in footnote 24 are in error; the cited page 
in the American State Papers shows that the Natchitoches factory 
gained $12,003.31 and did not lose it as indicated. In compiling the 
table in footnote 33 on page 219, an error was made in the entry op- 
posite the name of Henry Randell, the Choctaw agent. The amount 
given as salary and travel expenses ($10,233.71) was actually “Bills 
receivable for property sold by him.” The correct amount should 
have been $1,792.30 which is in line with the salary and travel expenses 
of the other agents and negates the statement at the top of page 220 
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that “the Choctaw factor [?] had planned to travel extensively.” The 
volume would have benefited much from better collation and closer 
editorial work. 

It is necessary to conclude that the definitive work on the Indian 
factory trading system has not yet been written. 


National Archives Harotp W. Ryan 


Barton Warren Stone: Early American Advocate of Christian Unity. 
By William Garrett West. (Nashville: Disciples of Christ His- 
torical Society, 1954. Pp. xvi, 245. Frontispiece, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


This book presents another story of religion on the American fron- 
tier during the early nineteenth century. Its central theme is the 
theology of Barton Warren Stone, related in detail and oftentimes in 
repetition. An attempt is made to emphasize the role which this fron- 
tier minister played in his efforts at Christian unity. Since the frontier 
seemed to create so many divisions among Protestant groups, his 
work in this respect was unusual. Although Alexander Campbell is 
generally associated with the formation of the denomination variously 
known as the “Disciples of Christ,” the “Christian churches,” or the 
“churches of Christ,” the author indicates very strongly that the great- 
er credit for this organization should go to Stone. 

Very few details are available, it appears, concerning the personal 
life of Barton W. Stone. The author probably related all of the in- 
formation about him that he knew. Nevertheless, without such knowl- 
edge it is difficult for the reader to secure an understanding of the 
subject. General information about Stone is that he was born in 
Maryland in 1772 and died in Missouri in 1844. His greatest work 
on the frontier was in connection with the great Cane Ridge Revival, 
which exercised a profound influence upon him throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. Like other Presbyterian ministers on the frontier, 
he found himself in serious disagreement with the conservative West- 
minster Confession of Faith. The Presbyterian Church did not deal 
liberally with the members of the “Revival Party,” as shown by the 
division in 1810 which resulted in the formation of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Stone, however, seemingly realized the situa- 
tion as early as 1803, when he, Richard McNemar, and others sep- 
arated from the Presbyterian Church and formed their own inde- 
pendent presbytery. After this organization broke up, Stone soon 
became the leader of an independent group called “Stoneites” or “New 
Lights,” and later “Christians.” He preached against the formation 
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of any particular creed, and he contended that all Christians could 
unite upon the fundamental basis of the Bible alone. Creeds to him 
were “competitors” of the Bible and created “partyism” which re- 
sulted in divisions. 

To Stone, this movement constituted the new reformation of the 
nineteenth century, and the publication through which this belief 
was expressed was the Christian Messenger, which he established in 
1824. In its pages he advocated the calling of a national convention 
of all denominations to discuss means and methods of Christian unity. 
This attitude no doubt led to the union of the “Christians” with the 
followers of Alexander Campbell in 1832, a union, according to the 
author, in which Barton Stone played the major role. Campbell, who 
also was a former Presbyterian minister, was at the time a leader of 
a group of Reforming Baptists. These two men were quite different in 
their training, culture, and theology, yet the two groups united. Stone 
and Campbell never became good friends, a condition due largely tc 
Campbell, who remained quite aloof from Stone and criticized him 
in the pages of the Millennial Harbinger, which Campbell edited and 
published. They never agreed on an official name for the new de- 
nomination. 

As a result of differences between the two groups, the union was 
only partially successful. West of the mountains rapid progress was 
made as congregations representing the two sects combined into one 
organization, but in the eastern sections Stone was unable to over- 
come the opposition, although he played the part of the peacemaker 
for the remainder of his life. The author, it appears, does not give 
sufficient details on the union. Much, perhaps too much, is left to the 
imagination of the reader, who will find himself rather confused in 
trying to understand the whole movement. However, the writer does 
present doctrinal differences between the two groups very effectively, 
and perhaps this was his main purpose. 

After reading this book, one feels definitely more impressed with 
the work of Barton Warren Stone as a frontier religious leader, and 
also as one of the earliest advocates of Christian unity. 


Mississippi Southern College J. TREADWELL Davis 


Justice William Johnson, the First Dissenter: The Career and Consti- 
tutional Philosophy of a Jeffersonian Judge. By Donald G. Mor- 
gan. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 
xvi, 326. Frontispiece, bibliography, appendix, table of cases. 
$6.50. ) 
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“This Johnson could boast no Boswell!” exclaims the author of this 
biography. Having read the volume one is inclined to say, “This 
Johnson lacks his Boswell still.” From the work there emerges a 
judicial personage; but if a dearth of personal detail prevents us from 
knowing the man, we have here nevertheless an opportunity of know- 
ing the judge; and the author has done a competent job in persuading 
us that the judge is worth knowing. 

The principal facts of his life are clearly presented. Among these, 
the most conspicuous is that, after a successful career in law and poli- 
tics which had brought him to the South Carolina bench, Johnson 
was appointed in 1804 by President Jefferson to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to counteract the Federalism of Chief Justice 
Marshall. There he remained until 1834 when in his sixty-fourth year 
he died. 

One of the merits of this biography is the case that its author makes 
for Johnson’s independence of mind and character. It would have 
been easy for him to succumb, as Story was to do, to the masterful 
but genial authority of Marshall. It would have been easy also, though 
perhaps less easy in Marshall’s court, to have echoed Jefferson. That 
Johnson was influenced both by Marshall and Jefferson the author 
concedes; but he adduces such striking instances of his dissent from 
both that the reader is bound to infer that when he agreed with 
either, he did so only because he had thought through the question 
on his own and made up his mind that agreement was in the interest 
of the nation. 

Justice Johnson nettled Jefferson as President and worried him as 
the Sage of Monticello; and the Sage died thinking his appointee to 
the Supreme Court an apostate. Jefferson to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Morgan argues convincingly the thesis that Johnson was a 
Jeffersonian judge. He shows that under Jeffersonian influence John- 
son resisted Marshall's imperious will that the court speak with a 
single voice and that voice the chief justice’s. Through Johnson the 
Jeffersonian influence penetrated the court far more deeply than to 
affect merely the procedure for delivering opinions. Johnson opposed 
the court’s tendency to augment its jurisdiction by giving corporations 
the status of citizens of a state. He opposed the court’s disposition to 
regard suits over maritime commercial contracts as admiralty cases. On 
the question whether federal judges could try criminal cases at common 
law Johnson produced more significant results. In United States v. Hud- 
son and Goodwin he denied that the federal courts could take juris- 
diction over such crimes; and on this issue, in spite of Story, he had 
the last word. More important than that is the fact that in many 
instances when he did not, he nevertheless formulated doctrines which 
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were tinged with Jeffersonian feeling even if not always literally con- 
sistent with Jeffersonian tenets. Certain of these doctrines were to 
prove more congenial to our time than to Johnson’s own. 

Among them should be mentioned the idea that the substantive 
powers of the Congress should be broadly construed in order to en- 
able that body to legislate for the benefit, not of the United States 
Bank or of other privileged interests, but for that of the common 
people. Closely connected with this was the notion that state powers 
should also be broadly construed to the same end. No due process 
of law clause in a Fourteenth Amendment existed in Johnson’s day; 
but in his attitude toward the clause forbidding states to impair the 
obligation of contracts, he showed a willingness to leave to the states 
a latitude that reminds one of Holmes and Brandeis. He reminds one 
of these judges also in his misgivings about laissez faire; and in his 
willingness to curtail property rights of the individual for the sake 
of the social advantage. On this head Morgan aptly quotes him in 
his dissent in Ogden v. Saunders: “The Constitution was framed for 
society . . . in which I will undertake to say that all the contracts 
of men receive a relative, and not a positive interpretation: for the 
rights of all must be held and enjoyed in subserviency to the good of 
the whole.” This doctrine anticipates Chief Justice Hughes in Home 
Building and Loan Association y. Blaisdell and in West Coast Hotel 
Company v. Parrish. It anticipates too many other modern instances 
to mention. Indeed it is among modern jurists rather than among 
his contemporaries that Johnson really belongs. 

Morgan is to be congratulated for having demonstrated this. In so 
doing, he has restored this Jeffersonian judge from an ill-deserved 
oblivion. 


University of Buffalo Joun T. Horton 


Poltroons and Patriots: A Popular Account of the War of 1812. Vols. 
I-II. By Glenn Tucker. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1954. Pp. 812. Maps, illustrations, notes. $10.00.) 


Becoming interested in Ross’s capture of Washington in 1814, Glenn 
Tucker began a study that ended with a history of the entire War of 
1812. His fascination with the subject is readily understood by any- 
one who has been infected with the virus of historical research. That 
the war as a whole has not attracted a greater number of historians 
may be the result of Henry Adams’ excellent work. 

In reviewing the causes of war, Tucker finds Tecumseh more im- 
portant than Orders in Council, warmongering, the Henry Papers, and 
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impressment. The Orders, repealed after Perceval’s death, were con- 
sidered by the British to be the central cause of American complaints. 
Agitation by the War Hawks aroused counterpropaganda; in the 
Henry Papers episode, Madison and Monroe sought to discredit Fed- 
eralists. In the matter of impressments, the United States was by no 
means blameless. But Tecumseh, leader of the “Red Stick confed- 
eracy, provided ample reason for Western fears. The British took up 
the Shawnee leader’s plan, which would have created an Indian state 
and dismembered the Union. To the West, this was the major cause 
of the war. 

If Mr. Tucker is satisfied that the War of 1812 began primarily be- 
cause of the Western problem, he is at least on safe ground because 
no one can prove to everyone's satisfaction just what did cause the 
war. Considering the excellent chapter on “Tecumseh and the Seven- 
teen Fires” and the poor one on “Florida Filibusters,” it is apparent 
that the author recognized the need to study frontier and border con- 
ditions; but he stopped too soon. The Florida story should have been 
given much more adequate treatment. The West Florida revolution 
was far more than a stroke of revenge by the Kemper brothers. The 
Louisiana-Texas border figured very prominently in the war, yet 
there is no attempt to show how Texas entered into Monroe’s plan- 
ning, how the Mathews mission in East Florida was the counterpart 
of Shaler’s mission to Texas and the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition. A 
major omission in this otherwise inclusive history is the lack of ade- 
quate attention to the southwestern border. If the invasion of Wash- 
ington is worth more than eighty pages, surely the Florida and Texas 
borders combined should merit more than a mere nod. 

Since a formal bibliography is lacking, one cannot estimate how 
well the author has covered monographic material. Frequent refer- 
ences to Adams, McMaster, Lossing, Walker, and Stimpson reveal the 
main secondary accounts, which have been supplemented by the use 
of newspapers and periodicals, published sources, biographies, and 
a few monographs. Mr. Tucker’s apparent lack of familiarity with 
standard monographs must be deplored. Not even a popular account 
of any war should ignore so much painstaking and scholarly work. 
How can one tell the story of West Florida without reference to the 
work of I. J. Cox? Why depend on highly inaccurate accounts of the 
brothers Laffite when the works of Stanley Faye and Stanley Clisby 
Arthur are so easily available? Familiarity with Silver’s biography of 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines would have enabled the author to write 
even more authoritatively of the war in the North. 

No one can write so long a book without committing a few errors. 
A few illustrations must suffice: Bolivar had not achieved Venezuelan 
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independence by 1812; the Brazilians did not invite Joao to move to 
Brazil when Junot appeared before Lisbon (if they had waited so 
long, Joao never would have made it!). John Hanson was President 
of the Congress of the Confederation, not of the Continental Congress, 
and who considered him the “first President of a free America”? And 
what group was the “first federal Congress” in 1787? Perhaps proof- 
readers were distracted by the noise of “Federalist newspapers . 
smacking their lips” (p. 477), but they should have remedied such 
boners as “elequent” (p. 474), “triumverate” (p. 276), “Shay’s Rebel- 
lion” (p. 145), “trenchently” (p. 57), and “straightened circumstances” 
(p. 392, n. 9). 

The general reader, for whom the book is intended, will not be 
disappointed. Mr. Tucker has succeeded admirably in maintaining 
reader interest. His development of the conflict, from early causes to 
the Battle of New Orleans, is—except for Florida and Texas—masterful. 
Frequent quotations from contemporary newspapers, brief biographi- 
cal sketches of principal characters, and fascinating battle descrip- 
tions combine to hold attention. There is a minimum of tedious detail, 
a maximum of action, and enough killing to satisfy the most ardent 
devotee of war whoops, flaming volleys, and naval broadsides. 

The author has few if any axes to grind. When he condemns, it 
is primarily by inference. The facts speak for themselves. The dis- 
graceful performances of Hull, Winder, Wilkinson, and Armstrong 
need only be described. Although no new villains appear, a few for- 
gotten heroes are restored to well-earned pedestals. One of them is 
Commodore Joshua Barney, whose heroism at Bladensburg was ob- 
scured by the miserable conduct of Winder and Armstrong. Toward 
such incompetents, Mr. Tucker is more than charitable without at- 
tempting to conceal their stupidity. 


University of Mississippi Harris GAYLORD WARREN 


The Autobiography of Sam Houston. Edited by Donald Day and 
Harry Herbert Ullom. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1954. Pp. xviii, 298. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This review could easily devolve into writing twenty-seven im- 
provisations on a simple theme which would read in its entirety, “This 
book has little excuse for existence.” Mr. Day has done this sort of 
thing before, notably (except it wasn't notable) with the words of 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and at the time I won- 
dered why. But then I looked at the subjects and knew that the 
names would attract buyers, regardless of merit, and that there was 
at least a commercial excuse, if no other. But about Sam Houston, 
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who doesn’t carry the popular pull that Roosevelt and Wilson do, 
I’m not so sure; and the question arises more forcibly than before, 
why did the authors bother to do it, and more insistently, why did a 
press of the prestige of the University of Oklahoma ever publish it? 

What has been done is largely to take Houston’s Authentic Memoir, 
a promotional memoir brought out in 1855 when there was an abor- 
tive boom to get Houston a presidential nomination for the next year, 
and lace it with the eight-volume Writings of Sam Houston of Amelia 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker, with here and there a bit or scrap 
from some other story. The result is Houston’s story told in Houston’s 
own words, with conjunctive paragraphs by the authors smoothing 
out what could have been awkward transitions. There are no attempts 
to identify correspondents or people mentioned, or events referred to, 
and there is little attempt to present a rounded account—just merely 
a neatly executed attempt to help the reader get on to the next para- 
graph. It is not autobiography, despite the title; it is not biography; 
it isn't even editing, or if it is, it’s lazy editing. Actually, it’s culling 
and stringing, and that’s about all. 

On the positive side, it is extremely skillful culling. The authors— 
if you can call them that—have an eye for what will interest, and 
there’s no denying that Sam Houston is the most formidable and fasci- 
nating Texan yet to appear—and that includes all Texans from Stephen 
F. Austin, James Stephen Hogg, J. Frank Dobie (if he won’t mind 
some of his associates here), H. L. Hunt, Glenn McCarthy, and Sling- 
ing Sammy Baugh right down to Governor Shivers. For Houston 
couldn't be dull, and you can't read a forty-eight-years’ smattering of 
a man’s personal and public letters, especially if the man liked to say 
“If I were ruler” of the United States, without coming away with a 
feeling for the man. 

Thus Houston, speaking on the furor over the admission of Califor- 
nia, utters words that could have contemporary application: “I have 
seen order resolved from a mass of chaos, but I have never seen order 


resolved into chaos before. To witness the American Senate .. . re- 
solve itself into disorder and confusion, has oppressed me with much 
feeling on this occasion. . . . I have felt deeply that we exhibited a 


spectacle to the civilized world at which we should cover our heads 
with shame.” 

With secession close, Houston stated, “Mark me, the day that pro- 
duces a dissolution of this [nation] will be written in the blood of 
humanity.” Once the war came, he continued his warnings: “They 
... tell us if war comes that the superior courage of our people .. . 
will enable us to triumph in battle over ten times our number of 
Northern forces [but] the descendants of Lexington and Bunker Hill 
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will be found equal in patriotism, courage and heroic endurance with 
descendants of the heroes of Cowpens and Yorktown. For this reason 
I predict that the civil war . . . will be stubborn and of long dura- 
tion. We are sadly divided among ourselves, while the North and 
West are united.” If the South hoped to win, Houston felt the fol- 
lowing advice must be taken: “There must be discipline and subor- 
dination to law and order. Without this, armies will be raised in 
vain and carnage will be wasted in hopeless enterprises. . . . The 
Northern people . . . are capable of great endurance and a high state 
of discipline. . . . The South claims superiority over them in point of 
fearless courage. Equal them in point of discipline, and there will be 
no danger.” 

And finally, a word on political conventions, which might be ap- 
plied to 1956: “The original idea of conventions was to concentrate 
public opinion. That idea has been lost sight of. The representative 
character has been abandoned and the effort is made to create public 
opinion.” 

Interesting and suggestive? Certainly. But credit Houston, not his 
samplers. You have here a sort of Reader's Digest version of Williams 
and Barker, and not nearly so well done as the original. -As history 
it simply does not belong. 


University of Texas Joe B. Frantz 


The Barber of Natchez. By Edwin Adams Davis and William Ransom 
Hogan. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. 
Pp. [xii], 272. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


In the 1930's Mr. Davis was leading an imaginative campaign of 
collecting for the Louisiana State University Library that has forever 
enriched American historiography. With the help of Mrs. Edith 
Wyatt Moore he acquired, in the shadow of the courthouse at Natchez, 
the diary from 1835 to 1851 of a free Negro, a rare type of record of 
considerable historical and human interest. Mr. Davis and Mr. Hogan, 
now heads of the departments of history of the Louisiana State and 
Tulane universities, respectively, have devoted much of the inter- 
vening time to the diary, the diarist, and his milieu. In 1951 they 
published the text, with notes and an introduction: William Johnson's 
Natchez; The Ante-Bellum Diary of a Free Negro. That book was 
praised (in these pages, XVIII, 234-36) both for its matter and for 
its editing. The latter displayed careful and wide research in the 
sources of Mississippi history, including types of records, such as 
court papers, hitherto undisturbed by professional historians. 
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The volume, however, was formidable in length and, although it 
was well worth it, cost ten dollars. Messrs. Davis and Hogan seem 
to think they can reach a wider audience with a “popular” book based 
upon their and Johnson’s material. We may hope they have suc- 
ceeded. For they have conceived a respect for the Negro they have 
come to know so well, and the book points an implicit moral of great 
worth for its region. Furthermore, the new book organizes the in- 
formation in the diary on a large variety of subjects and illuminates 
it unobtrusively with the editors’ researches, including a few things 
they omitted from the previous book. (The reader of the diary must 
see especially, for example, the remarkable passage about Colonel 
Adam L. Bingaman and his Negro family on pp. 233 ff.) 

The result is an intensely interesting volume of social history. The 
interest is lent not by the literary craftmanship of the authors, for 
their skills pertain to other arts, but by the material. It is first of all a 
portrait of a man who occupied a peculiar position in society, in class 
far above the slaves he owned and even most of the other two hun- 
dred free Negroes in Natchez, yet placed by caste outside the white 
society and apart from the gentlemen he emulated in his standards. 
He was able and successful in business, prudent and reserved, proud 
and sensitive yet reasonably well-adjusted, and moral. It is no re- 
flection on the authors, but rather a comment upon the perpetual 
dilemma of the historian as to the organization of his book, to wonder 
whether or not a chronological life of Johnson would have revealed 
a person who grew or changed in his personality or in the application 
of his attributes to the circumstances which he encountered. 

The same question is raised by the use of a topical arrangement 
to depict a whole generation of the society of Natchez: Was there 
no evolution in Johnson’s lifetime? However that may be, Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Hogan give us a remarkable amount of information on the 
free Negro, miscegenation, crime and justice, on race relations, amuse- 
ments and social life, on farming as distinct from the overwritten 
plantation system, on business and merchandising and prices, on po- 
litical methodology, on the structure of society, and on individuals 
great and small. Most of this is presented to us through the eyes of 
the barber of Natchez, so that presumably the principle of relevance 
prevented the authors from pouring out more of their great learning 
on those subjects. One almost wishes they had subordinated Johnson 
somewhat, since we have the parent book, and used him as simply a 
point of departure for essays on the topics above, after the manner 
of the late Mr. Sydnor in his Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region 
(Durham, 1938). Sydnor took the diary (1852-1862) of B. L. C. 
Wailes, a planter and a retrospective intellectual, as a base of opera- 
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tions from which he ranged over the same region and the same period 
as that Mr. Davis and Mr. Hogan have studied. It is instructive to 
note, incidentally, that Wailes and Johnson, though neighbors by six 
miles, lived in different worlds. The two books are almost comple- 
mentary. Together, along with a recently published judicial diary, 
they remind us of the riches which our generation has uncovered for 
the history of the Natchez region. Lacking only a political diary of 
equal merit, that section now offers to a historical synthesizer a great 
opportunity. 

If centering the book on the diarist subordinated the knowledge 
of the authors, it must be said, too, that the manner and form of the 
book dissipate some of their research. The effort not to be dry led 
them frequently to fail to present with precision matters on which 
they are expert. This tendency is aggravated by the decision not to 
have footnotes. And, to make a clean sweep of apparati that the pub- 
lishers presumably think might frighten a reader or cost money, there 
is no index. That is scandalous in a university press, especially since 
it knows even less than other publishers what will attract or repel 
readers. 

Let us hope that this book will attract them. For while the student 
can use the diary, the hurried, the undergraduate, and the public will 
find in The Barber of Natchez a human being of unusual type, treated 
with compassion and understanding. They will find a Natchez unlike 
the stereotypes complained of by the authors—the classic aristocrat 
on the bluff, the river rat under-the-hill. The Davis-Hogan Natchez 
is drawn from the life by scholars who know how to use sources and, 
what is more, who understand people. 


Duke University WituiaM B. HamiLton 


Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal: Adventures in North America and 
Texas, 1837-1841. Translated and edited by Max Freund. (Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xxx, 168. Map, illus- 
trations, appendix, notes. $4.00.) 


Gustav Dresel, the writer of this interesting journal, was born in 
1818 in Geisenheim on the Rhine River. His father owned a profitable 
wine business, and his home was a gathering place for many people 
of liberal ideas. After visiting Paris and London in 1836, Dresel de- 
cided to expand his training -for business and to satisfy further his 
desire for adventure by visiting America. Landing in New York in 
June 1837, he spent five months there, then a week in Philadelphia, 
and the winter with a friend in the village of Washington, Pennsyl- 
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vania, on the Susquehanna River. In the spring he and his friend 
set out for Fort Madison, Iowa Territory. Arriving there without a 
cent, he expected his parents to send money, but they refused financial 
aid for a speculative venture. Through the sale of personal effects, 
Dresel was able to pay his steamer passage to New Orleans, where 
he hoped to find employment as a bookkeeper. Unable to find work 
there, he turned his wanderings toward Texas. After a hazardous 
trip by sea, he reached Houston in August 1838. In this raw new 
town of some fifteen hundred people he secured a job as bookkeeper 
and salesman. After he had learned the elements of trading practices, 
he went in January 1839 to New Orleans, where he took goods for 
sale on commission, and then proceeded to Natchez and Port Gibson, 
Mississippi. When most of the supplies had been sold, he began an 
overland trip to Texas during which he suffered greatly from heat 
and hardships. In November 1840 he returned to New Orleans to 
regain his health and to study trading methods in that region. Some 
seven months later he felt the urge to return to his native Germany, 
which he reached in August 1841, after an absence of four years. At 
this point his journal ends with the addition of a postscript. 

Dresel desired greater freedom than existed in Germany, yet he 
consistently defended his country and believed that the day would 
come when all Germans would be proud of their nationality. He was 
enthusiastic about America and was sympathetic with its economic 
and social conditions. He adopted the conventional Western attitude 
toward the Indians; he disliked Methodist camp meetings; he could 
find no satisfying defense for Negro slavery; he devoted much effort 
to encourage certain types of Germans to settle in America. His jour- 
nal concludes, however, with a stern warning: “Whoever does not 
feel within himself the moral force to conquer an independent posi- 
tion among independent people had better stay in a country harboring 
virtues that are not accepted in America.” 

Dr. Freund has written a revealing introduction which is largely 
devoted to the period between the close of Dresel’s journal in 1841 
and his death in 1848 in Texas, to which Dresel had returned the 
previous year as an officer of the Society for the Protection of German 
Immigrants in Texas. Twenty-five pages of notes make the reading 
easy and clarify numerous points. Perhaps the editor was too solici- 
tous of the reader, for six of the notes average more than a page in 
length and contain some material that hardly warrants inclusion. Ap- 
proximately one fifth of the printed journal and exactly one fifth of 
the captions in the journal relate to the city of Houston. Since the 
manuscript in the Library of Congress bears the inscription “Gustav 
Dresel: Erlebnisse in Nordamerika und Texas, 1837-41,” an addition 
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to the title which places undue emphasis on Houston does not seem 
justified. Probably no one was better prepared to translate the journal 
than Dr. Freund, a native of Saxony, a distinguished professor emeri- 
tus of German at Rice Institute, and a long-time student of the Ger- 
manic element in Texas. 


Agnes Scott College and Wa cter B. Posey 
Emory University 


A Whig Embattled: The Presidency under John Tyler. By Robert J. 
Morgan. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 
199. Frontispiece, bibliography. $3.50.) 


In spite of the relative obscurity of John Tyler, his administration 
offers a splendid opportunity for studying the theory of the presi- 
dential office. Among other things, Tyler was the first vice-president 
to succeed to the presidency upon the death of the president; he broke 
with his own party and tried to form either a new one or a coalition 
which would serve as one; and he dueled politically and to the death 
with one of the foremost congressional leaders of all time. The net 
result was a partial failure in domestic policy, a surprising degree of 
success in foreign policy, and yet at the same time a complete loss of 
political position. 

Dr. Robert J. Morgan of the Political Science Department of the 
University of Nebraska has here written a useful monograph which 
actually amounts to a series of workmanlike essays on several facets 
of Tyler's administration: the problem of presidential succession, the 
use of the veto, relations with the cabinet, the scope of presidential 
powers, foreign relations, and party politics. Based largely upon avail- 
able printed sources, his appraisal agrees in general with those of 
Chitwood, Tyler's principal biographer, and of Abernethy in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, but is somewhat more favorable than 
that of Poage in Henry Clay and the Whig Party. Morgan stresses, 
as have the other writers, Tyler's importance in establishing the prece- 
dents for a vice-president assuming the presidency; he points out that 
Tyler even more than Jackson developed the use of the presidential 
veto not only on the grounds of the constitutionality of the legislation 
involved, but also on the grounds of its soundness as policy; like 
Jackson, too, according to Morgan, Tyler clarified the position of the 
cabinet as being responsible to the president rather than as merely 
a body of constitutional advisors, and at the same time left no doubt 
as to the supremacy of the president in administering the executive 
branch of the government, especially in foreign affairs. Tyler himself 
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emerges as a man of character, personality, integrity, and considerable 
ability, but with a devotion to principle, which, when combined with 
a stubbornness and a lack of sensitivity in political relations, led to 
frequent frustrations. 

Dr. Morgan explains that he has not attempted to write a chrono- 
logical narrative of the Tyler administration, since “to do so would 
be to fail in giving proper emphasis to the various facets of the presi- 
dential office.” In an analysis of this kind, the topical approach is up 
to a point undoubtedly necessary, and for one familiar with the events 
should result in no confusion. At the same time, such a method in- 
evitably leads to considerable overlapping, and there is a sufficient 
relationship between some of the topics, for example, chapters on the 
veto and cabinet crises, to raise the question of whether a well-knit 
chronological narrative would not have provided a more meaningful 
interpretation. 

In a stimulating chapter on Tyler's search for party support, Dr. 
Morgan indicates that Tyler’s failures rested partly upon the lack of 
organized press support and in a failure to understand the way the 
party system worked. This latter factor, if inability to get along with 
Congress be included, would appear to be the main one. But Mor- 
gan’s treatment is somewhat weak on this point. He does not make 
clear the strength of the presidential support or of the opposition; 
nor is there an adequate analysis of who constituted these groups, 
or how they were represented on the key committees. In fact, it ap- 
pears from the reading of this book, as well as of the other monographs 
on this period, that spadework of the kind contributed by Charles 
Sellers in a recent article on the Southern Whigs is necessary to pro- 
duce more satisfactory explanations for the maneuvering between 
Tyler and his Congresses. 


Duke University Ricuarp L. Watson, Jr. 


History of Huntingdon College, 1854-1954. By Rhoda Coleman Elli- 
son. (University, Ala.:; University of Alabama Press, 1954. Pp. 
xviii, 305. Illustrations, notes. $4.00.) 


Realizing that any college worth its mettle has a history that is 
worth telling and telling well, Huntingdon College has in its centen- 
nial year got itself properly chronicled. Rhoda Coleman Ellison, an 
able bibliographer of Alabama imprints and an accomplished member 
of the English staff at Huntingdon, has undertaken the assignment, 
and the result is gratifying indeed. 

Huntingdon College came by its present name somewhat late in 
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life—in 1934, to be exact. It then became the namesake of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, a pious and philanthropic lady who, as the 
“first member of the nobility to be associated with the Wesleyan 
movement,” caused Horace Walpole to dub her “Queen of the Meth- 
odists.” Yet, for eighty years before most Alabamians had ever heard 
of Lady Huntingdon, this Methodist institution had been earning for 
itself an enviable name as a woman’s college. It saw the light first 
as Tuskegee Female College. In 1872 it became Alabama Conference 
Female College, which it remained until it adopted the anomalous 
title, Woman's College of Alabama, a name which smacked more of 
state than church. 

Not only have there been changes of name; there have also been 
changes of residence. In 1909 the college decided to bid farewell to 
Tuskegee in favor of the fleshpots of Montgomery. Here was actually 
a wise move, one that many another struggling liberal arts college of 
today wishes it had been foresighted enough to consummate. Inci- 
dentally, finding that its new buildings in Montgomery would not be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1909 and suddenly losing its tempo- 
rary quarters in Tuskegee by fire in August of that year, the institution 
showed a healthy ability at improvisation by moving itself—lock, 
stock, and female baggage—off to Bristol, Tennessee, for one year. 
It so happened that the president-elect, who was vacating the same 
title at Bristol’s Sullins College, had arranged a co-presidency for the 
duration of the presidential changeover at Sullins, with the result that 
two presidents, two colleges, and two student bodies coexisted for 
one year in the same spot and with complete equanimity. 

Two features of Huntingdon College have characterized it during 
most of its history. It was a creation of the Methodist Church, and 
it has been dedicated to the education of women. Although over the 
years there have been some evidences of a tendency of clerically con- 
trolled colleges in urban communities to abandon or at least weaken 
church controls, the Montgomery institution still remains loyally in 
the Methodist fold. It has not been so exclusive in its attentions to 
the feminine sex; for it has been coeducational since 1932, a concession 
which many of the women readily accepted. 

In the early years, the relationship of the college to the Methodist 
Church was rather in the realm of “for” than “by.” Formally the 
church was unwilling to contribute more than lip service—a hearty 
recognition of the fact that the college was a Good Thing. Conse- 
quently, for decades the fortunes of the institution were contingent 
upon the fortunes of the hapless, self-sacrificing souls who were willing 
to contribute their time, their energies, and whatever funds they could 
summon to the operation of the school. In good times it boomed; in 
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bad times it flirted with bankruptcy. The crises of Civil War and 
Reconstruction nearly ruined the school, and doubtless would have 
had it not been for an astute money-handler at the helm in the person 
of G. W. F. Price. Only, however, after the Methodist conference 
finally agreed to take over the institution in 1872 as a church-owned 
and operated college, was anything approaching financial stability 
assured. 

Coeducation came late; but like most changes at Huntingdon it 
came as the times demanded. In the depths of the Great Depression, 
the girls at Huntingdon moved over to allow financially straitened 
local boys to share the benefits of collegiate education as a “tempo- 
rary accommodation.” At first the males were carefully segregated. 
They “went quietly to class and occupied the back seats, speaking 
only when spoken to.” With precedent once established, complete 
acceptance of the new order was dictated by the coming of a flood 
of veterans seeking college training after World War II, with the re- 
sult that both student body and curriculum completed the process of 
integration. 

Today Huntingdon occupies a prominent place both in Methodism 
and in collegiate education in Alabama. It is a superior liberal arts 
college with strong religious overtones. In a time when there is much 
talk of “community colleges” (usually of a makeshift variety and con- 
fined to lower-level training), here is a true community college, which 
adds to its contributions to church and state a major contribution to 
the Montgomery metropolitan area. 

Miss Ellison is to be congratulated for a readable biography of 
Huntingdon College. She has related her story to the life of the times 
in which the college has lived and moved and had its being. Here, 
in fact, is a college history that will be excellent reading even for per- 
sons who never knew more of Huntingdon than its name and its 
location. Miss Ellison acquits herself well as a professor of English 
who can practice the good writing she preaches; historians will have 
to admit that she is a good practitioner of what they preach. 


Mississippi State College Joun K. BerrerswortH 


The Battle Cry of Freedom: The New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany in the Kansas Crusade. By Samuel A. Johnson. (Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 357. Maps, illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. ) 


The Battle Cry of Freedom is the story of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company told in the centennial year of its establishment. 
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Of necessity it is also the story of the struggle for statehood in “Bleed- 
ing Kansas” and of the resultant growth of bitterness between the 
sections. Little that is new is added concerning the Kansas imbroglio, 
but the account of the Company and the men who handled its en- 
deavors in the East will prove rewarding both to the scholar and to 
the general reader. Eli Thayer, Amos Lawrence, Thomas Webb, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, and Samuel Howe are presented as stalwarts of 
the organization, and in addition John Carter Brown, John M. S. Wil- 
liams, and a number of lesser figures are introduced as devoted work- 
ers for the cause. Their history is fully set forth: their fumbling start, 
their unending and often unproductive search for funds, their mount- 
ing determination, their gradual adoption of violent methods as the 
means to the end they sought. 

Professor Johnson feels that most of those who conducted the Com- 
pany's affairs in New England were dedicated men who looked upon 
their undertaking as a crusade. Some among them were not averse 
to earning a profit, and others were not unaware of the personal po- 
litical advantage that could be expected to accrue from the venture; 
but all held to the view that slavery must not be permitted in Kansas 
or in any other new territory. The author holds a much lower opinion 
of the agents employed by the Company to work in the embattled 
territory. Charles Robinson is revealed as erratic and at best “law 
honest”; Samuel Pomeroy is shown to have been lax in the handling 
of funds; and Charles Branscomb is set down as “less dishonest than 
incompetent.” Old John Brown is found to have been unwittingly 
aided by the officers of the Company without ever having been an 
actual employee. 

Professor Johnson’s handling of the controversial matters of this 
inflamed era is marked by a proper scholarly calm. Protagonists of 
neither section will receive much comfort from his pages. Conse- 
quently fault-finding with his work will doubtless center upon his 
inclination to overemphasize the importance of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company. True enough, in a final evaluation of the 
Company’s significance, he states that it must be looked upon as only 
one of the factors responsible for bringing the territorial conflict to a 
head; yet the implication is inescapable that the Company and its 
agents were the major catalysts present in Kansas and in the nation 
after 1854. 

Some may object to the author's brusque treatment of Governor 
John W. Geary. Others will quarrel with the conclusion that the Com- 
pany’s officers acted for themselves rather than for the Company in 
sending Sharps rifles to Kansas. Those interested in statistics will 
want to scale down the figures presented for the number of emigrants 
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dispatched to the territory by the Company. More will find surprising 
the importance attached to the Big Springs convention as a turning 
point in the nation’s history. Yet Professor Johnson argues well, and 
the objectors will not find his judgments easy to discount. 

A serious defect of the work is the failure of the authot to make 
use of some of the published materials which relate to the subject at 
hand. He seems to have thoroughly explored the source materials 
pertaining to Company history, but he appears to have ignored a 
number of first-line books produced in recent years. Avery O. Craven’s 
Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861 is one of several accounts 
that would have been useful to him. 


Memphis, Tennessee GRANVILLE D. Davis 


Shadows in Silver: A Record of Virginia, 1850-1900, in Contemporary 
Photographs Taken by George and Huestis Cook with Additions 
from the Cook Collection. By A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard 
Dearstyne. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. Pp. xxiv, 
264. $7.50.) 


This photographic presentation of Virginia’s social history during 
the last half of the nineteenth century is a credit to the artistry of its 
authors and to the superior photography of George and Huestis Cook, 
from whose vast collection of plates the pictures have been selected. 
To be fully appreciated and enjoyed the volume should be read and 
studied from the “Foreword” to the end. Messrs. Kocher and Dear- 
styne, architects at the Williamsburg Restoration and professors in the 
school of architecture at the College of William and Mary, have shown 
great skill in selecting and arranging the pictures and in helping to 
bring them to life by captions and explanations and by a brief text 
for each chapter which explains the background and provides the 
needed perspective. The title, Shadows in Silver, is derived from the 
silver chemical reactions which make modern photography possible. 

George S. Cook, a native of Connecticut, began his career as a 
photographer in New Orleans in the 1840's, did most of his work at 
Charleston in the shadow of Fort Sumter until 1880, when with his 
son Huestis he established in Richmond what was for decades Vir- 
ginia’s most distinguished photographic studio. To the many thou- 
sands of their own plates the Cooks added by purchase many nega- 
tives taken by other Virginia photographers, and the whole body of 
work covering nearly one hundred years is known as the “Cook Col- 
lection.” From this vast reservoir of pictures the authors have selected 
those photographs “best calculated to make this period spring vividly 
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to life once more, taking into consideration . . . the quality of each 
as a work of art.” Commercial photographers are perhaps seldom 
thought of as artists, but this book reveals some of them as just that. 

The elder Cook, who died in 1902, was primarily a “studio por- 
traitist,” and many of the pictures reveal his skill and devotion in his 
work. Huestis Cook was a field photographer whose superior work 
brought him assignments from many private and commercial agencies 
in all sections of Virginia. He was commissioned to make photographs 
to illustrate several books on Virginia history and the contemporary 
scene, and his pictures reveal his interest in all phases of Virginia life. 
On his journeys all over the state he photographed famous places 
and doings of the upper classes, but he also took many pictures of 
the cabins, pastimes, and work of the poor of both races. Some of 
the best pictures in the book reflect the rustic cabins, the dress, the 
recreations, and the religion of the newly freed Negroes. 

The organization of the book is topical, starting with towns, taverns, 
and the crossroads store, then the homes and other buildings which 
reflect life on plantations and small farms and in the urban areas. 
Here we see not only the magnificent mansions of the well-to-do but 
also many scenes from the life and economic activity of the common 
people: ox teams, grist mills, peanut culture, the growth, curing, and 
manufacture of tobacco, hog-killing time in the country, and square- 
rigged vessels in Norfolk harbor. 

About half of the book is devoted to people and their activities; 
fashions of men, women, and children, recreation at White Sulphur 
Springs in the time of General Lee, skating, boating, lawn tennis, 
marble playing, fox hunting, jousting tournaments, the Richmond 
baseball teams in the 1870's known as the “Jolly Johns” and the “Lit- 
tle Billies,” and the first “horseless carriages” to appear in Virginia. 
Another section reveals typical and individual personalities, including 
a striking portrait of Ellen Glasgow as a child in 1882, and front-page 
news, such as the Richmond flood of 1877, the burning of the Ro- 
tunda at the University of Virginia in 1895, and the funeral procession 
of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

In every respect this is an excellent piece of work, and the authors 
have performed a great service in realistically supplementing the his- 
tory of this period of Virginia. Since this volume was published the 
“Cook Collection” has been sold to the Valentine Museum in Rich- 
mond, which will be its permanent custodian. 


Washington and Lee University ALLEN W. Mocer 
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Waitman Thomas Willey: Orator, Churchman, Humanitarian; To- 
gether with a History of Wesley Methodist Church, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. By Charles H. Ambler. (Huntington, W. Va.: 
Standard Printing & Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. vi, 282. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. ) 


Professor Ambler’s series of writings on Virginia and West Virginia 
history long ago established him as an authority in that field. To this 
impressive bibliography he had added a brief study of Waitman T. 
Willey, a significant if unexciting figure in the complex events of 
1861-1870. Employing Willey’s hitherto unpublished manuscript diary, 
Mr. Ambler sketches with a sure hand his subject’s equivocal course 
in the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1861, explains the com- 
plicated situation in northwest Virginia, and emphasizes the relation- 
ship of Unionism to the new state movement. As United States sena- 
tor from “reorganized” Virginia, Willey sought to promote the new 
statehood measure along conservative lines. Shepherded by Senator 
Wade, the bill encountered opposition from Senator Sumner (the only 
person the tolerant and kindly Willey found unendurable) and others; 
but it finally passed Congress at the end of 1862, with conditions ap- 
plying to slavery and Negroes which annoyed conservatives. 

Events from 1863 onward impelled Willey, a former Whig, a con- 
servative, and a slaveholder, in the direction of abolitionism and Radi- 
cal Republicanism, meanwhile fighting a rear-guard action with Sum- 
ner over such issues as enfranchisement of Negroes in the District 
of Columbia and the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill. As senator from West 
Virginia (1863-1871), Willey was somewhat uncomfortable while the 
Radical Republican program of Reconstruction took shape. Neither 
an abolitionist nor a believer in slavery, Willey discussed Negro suf- 
frage from the social viewpoint: “If extension of the suffrage to the 
Negro would make him the equal of the white man . . . he welcomed 
it as a quick solution of a most perplexing problem. He denied, how- 
ever, that social relations could be effectively regulated by law. 
Instead, they were matters of feeling, taste and personality, as de- 
termined by innate qualities and by cultural attainments” (pp. 115- 
116). 

Willey in general appears to have supported the program of the 
Radicals as it matured nationally: policies “tolerated” in West Vir- 
ginia, and conforming to changing attitudes towards Civil War and 
Reconstruction problems. In these years Mr. Ambler finds “elements 
of consistency in his record.” The author notes and explains the trend 
of Willey’s votes in 1866-1867, which hewed to the Radical line. The 
most important factor was the political situation in West Virginia, 
especially the quick and effective recovery of former rebels; and an- 
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other threat which troubled Willey was the proposed but abortive 
“re-integration” of Virginia. Because of these circumstances, Willey 
declared himself a Republican, and soon aligned himself against 
President Johnson. Further light is shed upon the impeachment and 
trial of Andrew Johnson in Mr. Ambler’s pages, notably in the politi- 
cal pressure exerted upon the doubtful Senator Willey. While the 
evidence is not conclusive, Mr. Ambler thinks that Willey’s prayerful 
vote for conviction was “motivated by a sincere desire to accomplish 
the Radical objective, the removal of the President” (p. 133), and 
he acquits him of collusion with his colleague, Senator Van Winkle, 
in this matter. 

Defeated for re-election in 1870, Willey returned to Morgantown, 
where for nearly three decades more he participated in state and 
local politics (for many years he was clerk of Monongalia County), 
continued his ardent work in the Methodist Church, and delivered 
orations on numerous occasions. In 1869 he had been a moving spirit 
in the formation of the West Virginia Historical Society, and occasion- 
ally wrote articles clarifying episodes of his stormy political career. 
Despite his love of history, he afterward engaged in the burning of 
“bushels” of his private papers, some of which, if preserved, might 
have enriched the present volume. 

Without doubt Professor Ambler has rendered a service in bringing 
out this treatment, setting forth an explanation of Senator Willey’s 
course in national and state politics. Probably not all readers will be 
convinced by Mr. Ambler’s analysis of the problems of Willey’s ca- 
reer, which is in the main frankly from the subject’s viewpoint. One 
may wish for a more understanding discussion, for example, of men 
like John S. Carlile. In places the presentation and the style leave 
something to be desired. But students of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction should consult this valuable contribution. There is also a 
concluding chapter, in the nature of an addendum, on the history of 
“The Wesley Methodist Church, Morgantown, West Virginia.” 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


They Called Him Stonewall: A Life of Lt. General T. J. Jackson, 


C.S. A. By Burke Davis. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1954. Pp. x, 470. Maps, illustrations, appendix, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade. By John Esten 
Cooke. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press for the Tracy W. McGregor Library, 
1954. Pp. 76. Illustrations. $3.50.) 
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In 1898 Longmans, Green and Company published G. F. R. Hen- 
derson’s Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. It is not 
difficult to understand why more than half a century went by before 
a second full-dress biography of Jackson appeared, for Henderson’s 
study was a classic, an accurate and detailed, yet brilliant and ex- 
citing, story which today is still as interesting to the average reader 
and as useful to the student of military history as it was when it first 
appeared. Even so, fifty years is a long time—time for more informa- 
tion to come to light, for new analyses to be made, for historians like 
Freeman and Wiley to produce studies such as Lee’s Lieutenants and 
The Life of Johnny Reb—and there had come to be a real need for a 
new life of the military genius whom history rates as one of the 
world’s great soldiers. 

Any man who undertakes to write a biography of Jackson has a 
tough problem on his hands, for Jackson was a strange, complex per- 
son, full of paradoxes and covered with incongruities. Burke Davis 
has handled the job well, not only in presenting Jackson as a soldier 
but as a person. They Called Him Stonewall is a sound, accurate 
military biography—but any sort of military history which is only 
sound and accurate can also be terribly dull. Davis never lets that 
happen. A newspaperman and novelist, he has the knack of writing 
smoothly and clearly, of putting life and movement into his story, 
and of painting sharp, vivid pictures of men and events. 

There is nothing in the book that is startlingly new; there are no 
major changes nor even notable modifications of Henderson’s story, 
although a few errors are corrected. There is the same large concern 
with Jackson’s Civil War career, so that the book deals mostly with 
campaigns and battles, strategy and tactics, which the author has 
made highly interesting without doing hurt to the facts. There is the 
same valiant effort to make Jackson a more real person instead of a 
hazy, half-legendary figure, and there Davis has done as well as Hen- 
derson—perhaps better than Henderson—but even he has not quite 
turned the trick. 

One wonders if, indeed, there will ever be a clear picture of Jack- 
son. For one thing, there is not much data on him except for the 
period of the Civil War. For another thing, Jackson so carefully kept 
his thoughts and plans to himself that one can only guess at much of 
what lay back of his military decisions. But the most difficult problem 
is to bring the man’s endless peculiarities and contradictions into any 
sort of sharp focus. He was self-denying to the point that he gave the 
credit for his victories to the Almighty; yet there is no doubt that he 
was an ambitious man who—as far back as his service in the Mexican 
War-—strove for glory. He was stern, unbending, and domineering; 
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but he would spread his coat over an aide and sleep uncovered on 
the cold ground. Even on the field of battle there were strange, not- 
yet-fully explained inconsistencies, for the brilliant, hard-driving Jack- 
son of Second Manassas was also the lethargic, inept Jackson of the 
Seven Days. 

It may be that a Confederate officer best summed up the problem 
when he wrote: “Observing [Jackson] closely, I caught a glimpse of 
the man’s inner nature. It was but a glimpse. The curtain closed and 
he was absorbed in prayer. Yet in that moment I saw an ambition as 
boundless as Cromwell's, and as merciless.” 

The book starts with a short prologue which describes the hanging 
of John Brown at Charlestown, Virginia; Jackson was there as com- 
mander of the Virginia Military Institute cadets. The scene then 
shifts to Jackson's campaign in the Shenandoah Valley in the spring 
of 1862; it was there that he became the first Confederate general to 
win great renown, not only in this country but abroad, and it was 
there that—combining his strategic and tactical skills—he so ably dem- 
onstrated the proper application of the great principles of warfare that 
his Valley Campaign has ever since been used as a model by military 
men. The book then jumps backward in time to tell briefly of Jack- 
son's early life, of his years at West Point (curiously, he made his 
lowest mark in infantry tactics), and of his service in the War with 
Mexico where, as an artillery officer, he won mention in dispatches 
and was promoted from lieutenant to major. His record in the war 
brought him to V.M.I. as Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Artillery Tactics, a position which he held until Vir- 
ginia seceded in April 1861. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to the last eleven months of his Civil War career—months which wit- 
nessed the Seven Days, Cedar Mountain, Groveton, Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Davis handles these 
latter events extremely well. Any battle is apt to be a confused affair, 
hard for a writer to describe and hard for a reader to understand, 
but Davis makes each one unusually clear. 

The professional historian may lament the absence of footnotes; 
the lay reader may wish there had been more maps; some may fee! 
that the author has overemphasized Jackson’s devoutness and over- 
quoted his pious letters to Mrs. Jackson. But few will deny that They 
Called Him Stonewall is a good, solid, well-written story. 

One of this reviewers earlier and more exciting experiences was 
his reading for the first time John Esten Cooke’s novel of the Civil 
War, Surry of Eagle’s-Nest. One of the good things about this and 
Cooke's other stories was that, mixed in with the fiction, there was 
a fair amount of genuine history, for Cooke had served with “Jeb” 
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Stuart and had been in the principal campaigns of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia since First Manassas. 

Cooke's literary output was not confined to historical novels. He 
wrote poems, newspaper articles on life in the Confederate army, and 
several biographies of “Stonewall” Jackson. The first of the biog- 
raphies appeared in 1863; revised (and much improved) it was re- 
published in 1866, remaining as the best life of Jackson until Hen- 
derson published his Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
in 1898. 

“Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade” first appeared 
as a series of articles in the Southern Illustrated News, a Richmond 
weekly, during the winter of 1863. Now it appears for the first time 
as a separate printing. Students of the Civil War will be pleased to 
see it, for—despite its strong partisanship and the author's complete 
admiration for Jackson—it provides an on-the-scene portrait of “Stone- 
wall” and not a little useful information about his characteristics and 
his military genius. 

In addition to his good editorial work Mr. Harwell has included 
in the little book two useful sections: one, a short discussion of Cooke’s 
lives of Jackson together with some data on his other literary activi- 
ties; the second, a brief comment on each of the seven chief early 
biographies of Jackson. 


Air University ALBERT F, SIMPSON 


Confederate Finance. By Richard Cecil Todd. (Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1954. Pp. x, 258. Appendixes, notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


Confederate finance has received the attention of historians over 
the years. No previous study has brought together the legal and sta- 
tistical story of Confederate financial transactions in so concise and 
comprehensive a publication. The work starts with a chapter on the 
organization and personnel of the treasury. The several remaining 
chapters cover: loans, treasury notes, tariffs and taxes, seizures and 
donations, and finally financial operations abroad. In general the 
order of treatment of these topics follows the sequence of emphasis 
by the Confederate government in trying to meet its wartime expenses. 

The treatment presented is legal, analytical, and statistical. From 
the summary tables at the end of the several chapters it is evident 
that the Confederacy exhausted the voluntary loan market, resorted 
to extensive issues of government notes until their value evaporated, 
and was finally forced to taxes-in-kind and impressment of supplies 
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to keep its cause afloat for the grim four years. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the Confederate financial expedients were the varied 
efforts to realize exchange from the unmarketed cotton supply. The 
Erlanger Loan was offered with the proviso that the bonds would be 
convertible into cotton at six pence per pound not later than six 
months after a treaty of peace should be adopted. The government 
also wished to exchange cotton at Confederate ports for supplies 
contracted abroad. When this failed the Confederacy and the states 
attempted blockade-running of government-owned cotton to exchange 
for the war supplies. 

The author has given a well-organized statistical account of Con- 
federate finance. The more difficult problem is to make the readers 
realize its significance in bringing out the character of the struggle. 
Perhaps the reception of tax collectors for the tax-in-kind and the bit- 
terness of the populace against impressment agents who gathered sup- 
plies for the commissary constitute much more revealing evidence 
than the entire array of financial reports. 

While the appendix contains the monthly gold exchange rates for 
Confederate currency and the quantitative government transactions 
of the various periods the former are not applied in such a way as to 
enlighten the reader. 

The author recognizes that the Confederate leaders were well aware 
of the weakness of their financial measures. He holds that the more 
drastic taxing measures came too late to strengthen the famished 
treasury. Likewise he holds that the financial pulse of the Confederacy 
rose and fell with military successes and failures. He does not at- 
tribute the collapse of the movement to the financial measures adopt- 
ed, nor does he offer any clever expedients that might have altered the 
outcome. 

The work is a sound and convenient reference on an important 
subject. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SeELiLERs 


Spies for the Blue and Gray. By Harnett T. Kane. (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Hanover House, 1954. Pp. 311. Bibliography. $3.50. ) 


Some few fragments of the necessarily fascinating story of spies in 
the Civil War have been told, and now Harnett T. Kane singles out 
for individual treatment a dozen operatives, evenly divided as be- 
tween men and women and as between Union and Confederacy. 
Some, like Rose Greenhow, Belle Boyd, Pauline Cushman, and La- 
fayette Baker, are fairly well known; others are quite obscure. It will 
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be no disappointment to Mr. Kane and his admirers to learn that 
professionals will not take this work seriously. But this review is for 
a scholarly journal; so, peering sagely over our horn-rimmed glasses, 
we dutifully give our little lecture. 

The historian ought to give his readers some sense of the data from 
which he constructs his narrative. When he has verifiable data he 
should cite them, for as the writer establishes his reputation for scru- 
pulous use of the evidence at hand, he wins greater credence for his 
total effort. The volume before us, though liberally strewed with 
“quoted” conversations and startling disclosures, has no footnotes at 
all; its ten-page bibliography is uncritical, undifferentiated, and stud- 
ded with secondary and tertiary accounts that give very little special 
information on his subject; and there are occasional lapses from at- 
tention to detail. William H. Seward, for example, enjoys a brief 
tenure as Secretary of War (p. 59). 

But from such criticisms the talented storyteller who makes no 
pretense at being a serious historian is usually exempt. His book as 
it stands will appeal to the general reader. I have often wondered if 
this is a healthy thing; for it will, by a species of Gresham’s law, 
crowd out more nourishing and expertly prepared fare. The popu- 
larizer, happy mortal, can spice his narrative with a vast amount of 
detail and great swatches of imaginary conversation and fast-paced 
melodrama. All of these, for his vows, the professional is compelled 
to eschew when the documents do not supply them. He spends years 
gathering and chewing the mulberry leaves and at very long last is 
ready to spin out a little silk. Dut the amateur historian, under less 
confining obligations, can knock out a book every year and see fat 
sales and flattering reviews from everybody except the professionals, 
who nurse their proud wounds in obscurity, conscious of rectitude. 
Can we not have more historical literature in the middle ground be- 
tween popular potboilers and books that provide a pure rivulet of 
text running through a meadow of footnotes? Kane’s considerable re- 
search starts him upon the road to this middle plain, but a stronger 
allegiance to the canons of historical documentation would have taken 
him farther. End of lecture. 

Mr. Kane has written a good story and it will be read by many 
with great pleasure and interest. He is clearly not writing for his- 
torians. But historians, alas, rarely write for the public; and until 
they do, the gifted amateurs, like this one, will have full title to the 
popular field. Particularly when one is dealing with spies, in a book 
for the general reader (spies leave few documentary clues concerning 
their shadowy comings and goings), a writer is strongly impelled to 
conjecture, to speculate, to “reconstruct.” Still, even learned anthro- 
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pologists and “behavioral scientists” have reconstructed whole races 
of men—later discovered to be fakes—out of an occasional jawbone. 


Woman's College of the RicHARD BARDOLPH 
University of North Carolina 


The Self-Made Man in America: The Myth of Rags to Riches. By 
Irvin G. Wyllie. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1954. Pp. x, 210. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Here is an analysis of American “success” literature from the days 
of Benjamin Franklin to Bruce Barton. The chief emphasis, however, 
is on the sermons, addresses, articles, and volumes which during the 
nineteenth century celebrated industry, frugality, and sobriety, the 
qualities of self-help, as the road to wealth. Most of these words 
flowed from preachers, educators, and literary hacks; of the business- 
men quoted in the same idiom, John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Car- 
negie appear the most frequently. Nor are the examples of the suc- 
cessful application of the self-help formula always confined to self- 
made men. J. P. Morgan was certainly not in this category. In short, 
Mr. Wyllie treats the “success” literature primarily in its relation to 
the robber barons and the age of the robber barons. The intercon- 
nections of this creed with religion and education are skillfully de- 
veloped. For a sensitive person to tunnel through this mountain of 
moralizing and simplification without losing his patience is nearly 
impossible. Mr. Wyllie, keeping an admirable poise, has refrained 
from taking advantage of his material to write the more obvious forms 
of sardonic wisecracks or to condescend to its authors. He has chosen 
appropriate drawings by Charles D. Gibson to illustrate his tale. In 
sum he has written a stimulating and an important book. 

It lacks, nevertheless, the final pinch of breadth or insight which 
might have made it a highly significant one. One reason for falling 
short lies in the difficulty faced by historians, writing on intellectual 
themes, when they seek to answer the final question as to the extent 
the systems they have described conform to actuality. On this point 
Wyllie should have placed his critique on a wider and sounder base. 
It is all very well, for instance, to cite the work of Henry D. Lloyd 
and of Gustavus Myers as episodes in the attack upon the conceptions 
advanced in the “success” literature; it is quite another thing to write 
as if these books were the final word upon how great fortunes were 
accumulated. In the long run Lloyd's analysis pans out to about the 
same proportion of rhetoric as Russel Conwell’s “Acres of Diamonds,” 
and most scholars who have examined Myers’ account of business 
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episodes in the light of other evidence have found them notable for 
their omission and bias. A three-volume work is not an automatic 
guarantee of truth. Certainly by now there are enough studies of 
wealthy men and the wealth-acquiring process by impartial and com- 
petent historians so that an appraisal of business methods need not 
resort to the polemic literature from George to Tarbell for materials 
or opinion. 

There are also conceptual shortcomings in Wyllie’s analysis. Surely 
every field should be judged in the terms of its own purposes and, if 
you will, its own laws. Perhaps Mr. Wyllie was only trying to find 
the way in his introduction to write a novel form of acknowledgment, 
but the implied contrast there between the academic and the business 
world, I fear, is only confusing. It would lead to chaos if business 
values were applied to academic affairs, and it has; the reverse is also 
true. When it comes to matters of production and distribution, Mr. 
Wyllie sees only half the picture. As far as I can make out he, per- 
haps in common with the apostles of self-help, focuses so much on 
business success and the resulting fortunes that he overlooks the fact 
that the process of acquisition also built railroads, poured petroleum 
from the earth and refined it, and transplanted America to the steel 
age. The craving for success is one of the powerful engines which 
made this machine go round. Sociology, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy, as well as the history of other times and places, reveal that 
nearly every society and not America alone “is mad about success.” 
Success is acceptance, prestige, and recognition. Socially it seems 
less dangerous to value success attained through industry, frugality, 
and sobriety applied to the production and distribution of the world’s 
goods and to measure success in terms of dollars than to esteem 
achievement in terms of scalps taken, territories conquered, or new 
members recruited for American Legion posts. Sometimes things are 
best understood in terms of their opposites. The opposite of success 
is failure. Let us now have a book on the Cult of the Noble Failure in 
American Life and Letters. It is my prediction that the illustrative 
materials assembled under this rubric will equal the “success” litera- 
ture of business in smugness and sentimentality and exceed it in social 
irresponsibility. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


The Editor and the Republic: Papers and Addresses of William Watts 
Ball. Edited by Anthony Harrigan. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xxii, 209. $5.00.) 


The South learned a lesson in 1865 when the proslavery arguments 
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were killed, not by the superior logic of its opponents, but by superior 
rifles made in Bridgeport and Springfield. Since that date most South- 
ern publicists have traveled “the road to reunion.” Regardless of their 
actual race or class prejudices, they have hitched their section to the 
ideals of those who won the Civil War. These ideals are the belief 
that no society can be entirely decent until all men are equal and 
that it is the duty of good Southerners to help in the operation of a 
law of social progress which will ultimately wipe out the sins of social 
and race distinctions. 

A few Southern publicists have dissented from this philosophy of 
progress toward equality. They have been stigmatized by the domi- 
nant apologists for the section as “mummies” and reactionaries. Then 
they have been forgotten. William Watts Ball belongs to this class. 
It is true, as Anthony Harrigan reveals in the illuminating preface of 
The Editor and the Republic, Mr. Ball served South Carolina con- 
structively for sixty-two years as a journalist, and he never, in the 
manner of the Dixie Demagogues, appealed to the prejudices of the 
lower classes. But he is condemned to outer darkness by “forward- 
looking” Southerners because he did not share their faith in “demo- 
cratic progress.” He openly repudiated all aspects of race equality 
and ascribed many of his state’s maladies to the fact that, within the 
limits of the white race, South Carolina possesses a fuller political 
democracy than any other American state. He opposed katistocracy— 
rule by the worst class; change for the sake of change; lack of respect 
for ancestral authority; and a superstitious reverence for material sal- 
vation and the processes of democracy. He deplored the turning of 
newspapers into impersonal businesses, but he did not wish to turn 
them over to the hired help. He refused to join other South Caro- 
linians in repudiating individualism and states’ rights in favor of im- 
pudent gifts from the federal government. Not since the time when 
a scalawag named Talbart returned the fire of a mob of Democrats 
has there been in South Carolina a more heroic deed than when Ball, 
as editor of Charleston’s leading newspaper, refused to budge from 
his opposition to New Deal policies which were bringing wealth to 
the politicians and businessmen of a city heretofore forced to exist 
on the droppings of Yankee tourists. 

Mr. Harrigan would have performed better his editorial function 
had he given some space to the South Carolina editor's pungent edi- 
torials. Instead the editor of this book reprints Mr. Ball’s tedious 
constitutional disquisitions, interesting only to citizens of the state of 
John C. Calhoun. Other Ball essays here reproduced, however, are 
the sayings of a man who told the awkward truth. The essays on 
prohibition and on the ethics of journalism are so honestly confessional 
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that they reveal more than a dozen sociological studies. Mr. Ball gave 
reasons for the belief that the so-called social gains of the Southern 
Negro stem largely from the imagination of the “progressives.” He 
ascribed the decline of interracial violence to nothing more benevolent 
than the reduction of contacts between the races. 

Mr. Ball was romantic in neither the old nor the new sense. He 
did not often hide reality behind roses or the Constitution. He was 
not, on the other hand, “progressive” enough to predict a glorious 
future of brotherhood and equality for the South. He mixed a mod- 
erate pessimism with an abiding faith in Southern good sense which 
spells pretty well the Southern reality. Those who would understand 
the region below the Potomac would do well to read The Editor and 
the Republic. 


Longwood College Francis B. SrMkINs 


Bovard of the Post-Dispatch. By James W. Markham. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954. Pp. xxii, 226. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $4.00. ) 


The mass, sensational newspaper was one of the most salable com- 
modities produced in the urban, industrialized America of the post- 
Civil War period. The publishers of those popular papers employed 
the speed-up methods of the manufacturer in combating their own 
aggressive competition. They built news departments that could 
maintain—and, if possible, increase—a daily output of exciting or 
entertaining news; and they paid large salaries to managing editors 
who could keep these complex organizations producing at top speed. 

Joseph Pulitzer set the pace when he announced in 1878 the news 
policy for his St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He assured his readers that he 
would publish fearlessly and completely all the news obtainable. Five 
years later moving on to New York and the World, he left a prosperous 
paper to be managed largely by his capable, sternly tested subor- 
dinates. . 

Professor Markham contends, convincingly, that the continuing suc- 
cess of the Post-Dispatch in the twentieth century came mainly from 
the management of its news by Oliver Kirby (O. K.) Bovard. Cer- 
tainly Bovard was qualified for his exacting job. He believed in the 
Pulitzer journalism; he relished the anonymity of a news editorship; 
he was fearless and persistent in tracking news; and he could drive, 
even intimidate, reporters without losing their loyalty. 

From 1900 when he became city editor until 1938 when he resigned 
as managing editor, the Post-Dispatch’s readers seldom found its 
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news dull or incomplete. The paper exposed franchise bribery, elec- 
tion frauds, and municipal graft. Moving into the national field it 
hammered at the Teapot Dome scandal and the Insull-Thompson 
ring. For Senator George Norris it became “the Manchester Guardian 
of America.” 

Yet, while parading these crusades across his front pages, Bovard 
retained an almost puritanical aversion to sacrificing truth for sen- 
sational effect. Also, he kept himself outside the light which he turned 
upon public sins. He refused to be awed by the anger of Pulitzer the 
Great, and he resigned when the more amiable Joseph II criticized 
his diagnosis of the depression. 

Professor Markham suggests that Bovard’s egotism and love of 
power impaired his usefulness at the close of his career. It is true the 
editor insisted that the New Dealers did not understand the basic 
cause of the economic crisis and that the American press, including 
his own paper, had become too commercial to advocate the more 
radical measures needed; and he refused to continue when his pub- 
lisher opposed those opinions. But it seems fairer—and more plaus- 
ible—to conclude that what really troubled Bovard’s later years was 
a sincere doubt of the course the nation’s government and journalism 
were taking. 

Professor Markham states that the three purposes of his book were 
to portray Bovard’s character, present some of the techniques of metro- 
politan journalism, and outline the neglected history of the Post-Dis- 
patch. Perhaps he attempted too much in a volume of such modest 
size. The complex character of Oliver Bovard calls for a more con- 
centrated analysis. 


University of Georgia Joun E. TALMADGE 


American Demagogues: Twentieth Century. By Reinhard H. Luthin. 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 368. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


In 1833 Joseph Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, pointed out: “A new race of men is springing up to 
govern the nation; they are the hunters after popularity, men am- 
bitious, not of the honor so much as of the profits of office—the dema- 
gogues, whose principles hang laxly upon them, and who follow not 
so much what is right as what leads to a temporary vulgar applause.” 
The latter part of that same century, Lord James Bryce published 
observations on the general subject of democracy, including dema- 
gogues. From that date to the present, some spectacular samples of 
the species have been allowed to fret and strut their hour upon local 
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stages with little sustained attention paid them by qualified historians. 
Novelists have produced book-length fictional studies of various indi- 
vidual aberrations, and political scientists, journalists, and a few his- 
torians have written a large quantity of excellent and not-so-excellent 
articles for magazines of equally varying quality on specific dema- 
gogues and the milieu in which they flourished. It has remained for 
Mr. Luthin to gather a geographic cross section of ten of our most 
prominent demagogues (Jim Curley, Bilbo, Big Bill Thompson, Al- 
falfa Bill Murray, Hague, the Fergusons, Talmadge, Marcantonio, 
Huey Long, and McCarthy) and through personal and social biog- 
raphy explore their successes and arrive at some fundamental con- 
clusions. 

Whether born in Boston’s Irish immigrant district as was Curley, 
in the corn, cattle, and lumber country of southern Mississippi like 
“The Man” Bilbo, or in that “poverty-cursed, polyglot section of Man- 
hattan” of Vito Marcantonio’s East 112 Street, all but one of these 
men knew privation and discrimination in childhood. When the time 
came, in a typical success pattern, to identify himself with some seg- 
ment of the population that was economically weak but politically 
strong, each demagogue could conjure up his own past to prove al- 
leged sympathy for second-generation Americans, backwoods “crack- 
ers,” Or any “grass roots” group. For with the current exception of 
Joseph McCarthy, it seems a truism that our political charlatans are 
largely parochial. As Allan Nevins points out in his succinct and 
stimulating introduction: “We have had plenty of demagogues in 
state and city affairs... . But we have never had a President who 
by the wildest stretch of the English language could be justly called 
a demagogue.” 

If the men in Mr. Luthin’s study have similar economic and social 
backgrounds, the means they employed to attain office were practically 
identical. Oversimplification and dramatization of issues have always 
been part of the election picture in a popular government, but our 
demagogues have stretched both conditions to the extreme. Bilbo’s 
solution to the problem of unemployment in 1938 was to suggest 
shipping twelve million Negroes to Africa; the Kingfish’s solution to 
inequality was the slogan “Every Man a King.” The fact that these 
leaders did not seem to mitigate the problems they promised to solve, 
but often actually worsened them, occurred all too seldom to their 
devoted constituents. Likewise, legal difficulties seldom terminated 
a demagogue’s career. Most blatant was the case of Jim Curley, whose 
successive rises and falls remind one more of a natural force than a 
rational exhibition of public balloting, who achieved election success 
most easily when closest to jail. 
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Exhibitionism, identification with “the people,” exploitation of racial 
and religious differences, and anti-intellectualism are the primary 
characteristics Mr. Luthin isolates in each of these carefully docu- 
mented studies. In his final summary chapter he also arrives at two 
important conclusions: first, Joseph McCarthy is the symbol of our 
latest-style demagogue. Second, demagoguery flourishes where re- 
sponsible citizens have neglected their duties. By applying a degree 
of historical perspective to this vital subject, the author has produced 
an interesting, informative, and challenging book. 


Newport, Tennessee WitMA DyYKEMAN STOKELY 


Satchmo: My Life in New Orleans. By Louis Armstrong. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. 240. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Louis Satchmo (for “Satchelmouth”) Armstrong was once asked 
what jazz is. “If you have to ask,” he replied, “you'll never get to 
know.” Nevertheless, an increasing number of people are asking, not 
only what jazz is, but how it got that way. Prodded by the attention 
and esteem accorded it abroad, Americans are gradually becoming 
aware that in jazz we have an indigenous contribution to music. 
Whether we deplore or like this contribution, we cannot overlook it. 
Courses or seminars on the history of jazz have appeared on an im- 
pressive number of campuses with every indication of more to come, 
and at least some historians are displaying an interest in its origins 
and development. Unfortunately, the earliest jazz musicians were not 
given to keeping written records, and their music was not, nor could 
it be, formally composed on paper. After World War I, the music 
of some of the better bands was recorded, thus giving us a permanent 
record of its growth from that time on. But comparatively little is 
yet known about the formative period prior to 1920. 

It is therefore with high expectations that one turns to Louis Arm- 
strong’s Satchmo. In this book Louis, as he is known by his followers, 
sets out to relate what he remembers of his early years in New Orleans 
up until 1922 when he left that cradle of jazz for Chicago. If anyone 
can tell us about that obscure period it is Louis, who, more than any 
other, grew up with jazz and influenced its later development. Born 
in 1900, in the Negro slums of the Crescent City, he learned to play 
the cornet in an orphan home before he was fourteen, when he left 
the home. For the next eight years, he played with many of the great 
jazzmen of that time at picnics, parades, and funerals; in famed Story- 
ville, the legalized district for prostitution until 1917, and on the 
colorful river boats that helped carry the new music to places like 
Memphis and St. Louis. 
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However, Louis has written little that is not already known about 
the origins of the music he did so much to advance. Customs such 
as the street battles of music between ballyhooing brass bands in 
tailgate wagons and the practice of swinging the marches played as a 
funeral procession returned from the interment are confirmed. We 
are told again that many good blues songs and performers came from 
the levee workcamps. And Joe Oliver’s contribution to the new music 
is emphasized. “No one in jazz has created as much music as he has” 
(p. 24). Except for a catalogue of names, there is little more here 
that is concerned with jazz itself. In this respect, the book is a disap- 
pointment. 

What Satchmo does give us is a kind of montage of the life sur- 
rounding a poor Negro family in New Orleans during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. For example, Louis remembers his 
mother and her neighbors going to the railroad tracks to fill baskets 
with pepper grass. This was boiled until gummy and put on cuts 
and bruises. It was, according to Louis, an unfailing remedy for any 
infection, including lockjaw. He tells of the jobs and the pay his folks 
obtained, of the food they ate, the rooms they lived in, and their 
amusements. There is a series of “stepfathers” and a series of girls 
who seem to be all master or apprentice prostitutes. There are honkey- 
tonks and bawdy houses; bouncers, pimps, and brawls. All this Louis 
depicts in a group of vignettes that should provide sources for the 
historian of urban life. But here, too, the pickings are lean. 


Tulane University Henry A. KMEN 


My Name is Tom Connally. By Tom Connally, as told to Alfred Stein- 
berg. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. Pp. viii, 
376. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


In 1902 Tom Connally ended his first term as a member of the 
Texas House of Representatives. A half century later he declined to 
seek re-election as senior senator from Texas and thus ended thirty-six 
years in the national Congress. Still a familiar figure in Washington, 
Senator “Tawm” has written a lively account of his long career in 
state, national, and international politics. 

The senator seldom attempts a careful analysis of the scenes through 
which he moved, but he has recorded with frankness and good humor 
the role which he played. It seemed logical, if not inevitable, that the 
boy orator of Baylor should aspire to public office; and after demon- 
strating his oratorical prowess locally, that he should talk his way to 
Washington. His reminiscences about his early campaigns make in- 
teresting reading, and they also throw a considerable amount of light 
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on that most important part of any politician’s career—getting elected. 

Moving to Washington in 1917 as a congressman, Connally became 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee. “It’s a minor committee,” 
John Garner had told him half apologetically. Connally was elected 
to the Senate in 1928 and was soon a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Even in international matters Tom Connally’s frame of 
reference was usually Texas, and his book is studded with Texas 
anecdotes. 

A popular magazine once dismissed Senator Connally as a “pic- 
turesque old disaster from Texas.” On the Senate floor he was, indeed, 
a striking figure with his silver locks, black bow tie, long cigar, and 
slightly antique habiliment. But it was he who dealt disaster to those 
who crossed him in debate or aroused his ire in committee hearings. 

The most important phase of Senator Connally’s public career came 
during World War II and the years which followed when he became, 
together with Republican Arthur Vandenberg, the personification of 
our bipartisan foreign policy and one of the founding fathers of the 
United Nations. This portion of his book is, unfortunately, less satis- 
factory than the sections dealing with strictly domestic affairs. More 
than one of his critics has suggested that Senator Connally was car- 
ried by the committee system and the accidents of seniority to a posi- 
tion of international importance beyond his depth. This opinion is 
not altogether refuted by the senator's account of his role in the ne- 
gotiations in Paris, London, Rio, and San Francisco. Connally was, 
however, no bungler in foreign affairs, and his florid Texan oratory 
sometimes obscured a hard core of good common sense. As chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee he delivered the votes 
when they were needed. 

Senator Connally claims considerable credit—as do Secretary Hull 
and Senator Vandenberg—for inaugurating the bipartisan approach to 
foreign policy. Certainly the Texan deserves credit for curbing his 
own fierce partisanship and working constructively with Vandenberg 
and others. Connally did not like the Michigan senator, whom he 
accuses of stamping out of the Senate chamber whenever he rose to 
speak. Senator Connally questions in a rather ungracious fashion 
the motives of Vandenberg’s “flop to internationalism,” and makes 
the unwarranted statement that his Republican colleague “seemed to 
be against everything we were striving for” at San Francisco. Con- 
nally concedes, however, that Vandenberg “was a minor headache 
compared with the Russians.” He also summarily disposes of John 
Foster Dulles and his contributions to the San Francisco Conference. 

Senator Connally’s accounts of the international conferences which 
he attended are so sketchy that one must conclude that he kept neither 
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diary nor notes during these meetings and that his book is largely a 
product of memory. This is unfortunate, and the senator's role in 
these important events suffers from the paucity of information which 
he imparts. The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg are far richer 
in this respect. 

Senator Connally’s book should be a delight to the general reader, 
but a disappointment to the serious scholar. Perhaps it is enough 
that he has given us an entertaining and informal account of momen- 
tous events as he remembered them. 


Wilmington, Delaware WALTER J. HEAcock 











Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The 1955 annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association will 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee, November 10-12, with headquarters 
in the Peabody Hotel. 


The Executive Council on November 12, 1954, decided that its 
future policy should be to select the Association’s meeting place two 
years in advance, rather than one year, which has been the practice. 
At the annual meeting in Memphis, the Council will be pleased to 
consider invitations for the Association’s conventions in 1956 and 1957. 
Institutions or organizations wishing to sponsor an Association meet- 
ing should communicate with Bennett H. Wall, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The following committee appointments for the year 1955 have been 
made by Bell I. Wiley, the president of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation: Committee on Program: James W. Silver, University of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman; A. J. Hanna, Rollins College; John Hope Franklin, 
Howard University; Albert D. Kirwan, University of Kentucky; Alfred 
B. Sears, University of Oklahoma; D. C. Sossoman, Memphis State 
College; James L. Godfrey, University of North Carolina; and Harris 
G. Warren, University of Mississippi. Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments: Enoch L. Mitchell, Memphis State College, chairman; Lee N. 
Newcomer, Mary Frances Gyles, C. S. Brown, Earl McGee, and Ed- 
ward Noyes, Memphis State College; Ernest Hooper, LeMoyne Col- 
lege; Eleanor Bosworth and W. Raymond Cooper, Southwestern at 
Memphis; Walter Chandler, Abe D. Waldauer, and Dr. Marshall 
Wingfield, Memphis; and Seale Johnson, Jackson, Tennessee. Com- 
mittee on Membership: Mary Elizabeth Massey, Winthrop College, 
chairman; John M. Blum, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Aaron M. Boom, Memphis State College; Hal Bridges, University of 
Colorado; James L. Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; Charles B. 
Clark, Washington College; John B. Cooley, Minot, North Dakota; 
J. Isaac Copeland, Peabody College; David Donald, Columbia Uni- 
versity; John Duffy, Louisiana State University; John E. Gonzales, 
Mississippi Southern College; Frank H. Heck, Centre College; O. A. 
Hilton, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Donald B. Hoffman, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; Daniel W. Hollis, University of South Carolina; Robert 
A. Lively, University of Wisconsin; Henry T. Malone, Atlanta Di- 
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vision, University of Georgia; Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; William S. Powell, University of North Carolina; 
Horace Raper, Ball State Teachers College; Henry H. Simms, Ohio 
State University; R. W. Steen, Texas A. & M. College; Orville W. 
Taylor, Little Rock Junior College; Charles W. Turner, Washington 
and Lee University; and Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida. 
Committee on Nominations: John K. Bettersworth, Mississippi State 
College, chairman; Barnes F. Lathrop, University of Texas; Gilbert E. 
Govan, University of Chattanooga; Rembert W. Patrick, University 
of Florida; and Daniel W. Hollis, University of South Carolina. Com- 
mittee on Awards: J. Merton England, University of Kentucky, chair- 
man; Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College; and T. Harry Williams, 
Louisiana State University. 


PERSONAL 


Gilbert L. Lyean of Stetson University and Benjamin Keen of West 
Virginia University will exchange teaching positions during the sum- 
mer session. 


Margaret Burr DesChamps, Agnes Scott College, has been granted 
a fellowship by the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., to study in Scotland in 1955-1956. Richard B. Drake, 
a doctoral candidate in Emory University, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Agnes Scott for the coming year. 


Wendell H. Stephenson, professor of history in the University of 
Oregon, in March gave the seventeenth series of Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University. 
Under the title “Pioneer Historians of the South,” Professor Stephen- 
son discussed “William E. Dodd, Historian of Democracy,” “Ulrich 
B. Phillips, Historian of Aristocracy,” and “Walter L. Fleming, His- 
torian of Conservatism.” The next series of Fleming Lectures will be 
given by Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College. 


Malcolm Lester, professor of history in Mercer University, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Joseph C. Robert has resigned the presidency of Coker College 
to accept the presidency of Hampden-Sydney College. 


Verton M. Queener of Maryville College will teach during the sum- 
mer session at Highlands University. Arda Walker was on sabbatical 
leave during the year 1954-1955 to continue work on her doctorate in 
history at the University of North Carolina. Tom Cragan, graduate 
student in the University of Tennessee and New York University, 
took her place at Maryville. Sarah H. Brown, graduate student in the 
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University of Tennessee, has been added to the department at Mary- 
ville College as part-time teacher of history and editor of special 
studies. 


Robert H. Woody has been appointed director of graduate studies 
in history at Duke University. 


Harold A. Bierck, Jr., University of North Carolina, will teach in 
the summer session of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Thomas B. Alexander of Georgia Teachers College has been award- 
ed a Guggenheim fellowship for the coming year. 


The Social Science Research Council announces grants for research 
on the history of American military policy to William R. Braisted, 
assistant professor of history, University of Texas; Irving B. Holley, 
Jr., assistant professor of history, Duke University; and Benjamin 
Quarles, professor of history, Morgan State College, Maryland. 


Historians in Southern universities who have received faculty fel- 
lowships for 1955-1956 from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion are: John A. Harrison, University of Florida; Harold A. Bierck, 
Jr., University of North Carolina; Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., Vander- 
bilt University; Archibald R. Lewis, University of Texas; and Stewart 
Oost, Southern Methodist University. 


HisToRICAL SOCIETIES 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Society of American Archi- 
vists will be held in Nashville, Tennessee, October 10-11, 1955. Head- 
quarters will be in the Andrew Jackson Hotel. The Tennessee State 
Library and Archives will be the host agency, and its head, Dan M. 
Robison, is chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Secretary of State Wade O. Martin, Jr., of Louisiana initiated on 
January 1, 1955, a survey of state and local records in Louisiana with 
a view to ascertaining the condition, location, and availability of the 
records. He is to report his findings and recommendations to the 
legislature in May 1956. Edwin A. Davis, head of the history depart- 
ment at Louisiana State University, has been designated chief con- 
sultant for the survey. John C. L. Andreassen, formerly director of 
the Historical Records Survey in Louisiana, and recently director of 
administration in the Library of Congress, was designated associate 
director. Raleigh A. Suarez, Louisiana State University department 
of history, will assist as an inventory field consultant. 
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The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Caro- 
lina announces the acquisition of the papers of the Honorable Lindsey 
C. Warren, member of Congress from the First North Carolina Dis- 
trict, 1925-1940, and Comptroller General of the United States from 
1940 until his retirement in 1954. These papers, numbering approxi- 
mately 35,000 items, are not at present open to investigators. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection in- 
clude: 

Additions to the following collections: Samuel A. Agnew, Alexander 
Boyd Andrews, Henry Bacon, George E. Badger, Bryan, George Cad- 
man, Joseph Caldwell, Mrs. Charles A. Cannon Collection of Old 
Homes and Gardens of North Carolina, James O. Carr, Hope Sum- 
merell Chamberlain, Clotworthy, Mrs. Tench C. Coxe, Craft-Fort- 
Thorne, Moses Ashley Curtis, William R. Davie, Robert L. Doughton, 
William Harris Garland, Ernest Haywood, Robert Frederick Hoke, 
Daniel A. Horn, Charles Woodward Hutson, Cadwallader Jones, Mar- 
garet Hathaway Jones, Mary Susan Ker, Nettie Danforth Kinnison, 
Langdon-Young-Meares, Robert Lazenby, Lenoir Family, Lenoir-Nor- 
wood, Manumission, Minis, Elisha Mitchell, Martin V. Moore, George 
W. Mordecai, Morehead, Columbus Morrison, John M. Parker, Eliza 
Hall Parsley, John R. Peacock, John Raymond Shute, Jr., Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer, Jethro Sumner, George Coffin Taylor, Zebulon Baird 
Vance, Sarah L. Wadley, George Washington, John H. Wheeler, Cal- 
vin Henderson Wiley, Horace Williams, Williams-Chestnut-Manning, 
Trist Wood, and Marcus J. Wright. Among the more noteworthy of 
these are: the addition to the papers of James O. Carr, attorney, of 
Wilmington, N. C., consisting of correspondence, 1907-1938, relating 
chiefly to state and national politics and Democratic party organiza- 
tion; a diary, 1830-1836, of Moses Ashley Curtis (1808-1872), son of 
the Rev. Jared Curtis of Massachusetts, graduate of Williams College, 
botanist, natural scientist, teacher, educator, and Episcopal minister, 
covering his experiences as a teacher in Watertown, Mass., several 
years spent in Wilmington, N. C., as a tutor in the household of Ed- 
ward B. Dudley, a tour of South Carolina and Georgia visiting natural 
scientists, a few months in Massachusetts studying and preaching, and 
a period of mission work for the Episcopal Church in North Carolina; 
an addition to the papers of Robert Frederick Hoke, including scat- 
tered correspondence and papers, 1865-1943, relating to the career of 
Hoke (1837-1912) of Lincoln County and Raleigh, N. C., Confederate 
major general, railroad builder, and businessman, and _ letterpress 
copies of Hoke’s business correspondence, 1888-1898; the Martin V. 
Moore addition, consisting of scattered correspondence and papers of 
Moore (1837-1900), farmer and farm journalist in North Carolina and 
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Alabama, and cavalry captain in the Confederate States Army, includ- 
ing Confederate muster rolls, and writings on Civil War experiences, 
agriculture, the history of languages, and Napoleon; and extensive 
genealogical data compiled by Mrs. Nettie Danforth Kinnison (1864- 
1947), relating to the Browning, Danforth, Caldwell, Poor (or Pore or 
Poore ), Savage, Strother, Wade, West, Woodville, Woodson, Yates, 
and allied families of Virginia, Kentucky, and other states. 

New collections: papers, 1718-1935, collected by the Rev. Robert 
Brent Drane (1851-1939), Episcopal minister of Edenton, N. C., deal- 
ing with the history of North Carolina and especially the Episcopal 
Church in that state; papers of Robert D. Ferguson, 2nd sergeant, 
Company I, 53rd Virginia Infantry, consisting of a ledger, 1851, for 
general merchandise and day labor accounts, and military papers, 
1862-1865, including a company record book, rolls, orders, etc.; busi- 
ness correspondence, 1854-1861, 1875, of John Mercer of Supply, 
Brunswick County, N. C., including letters from J. Prioleau & Co., of 
Smithville, John’s brother Christopher Columbus Mercer, operating a 
turpentine business at Sampit, Georgetown County, S. C., and several 
Wilmington, N. C., firms, and family papers, including letters, 1861- 
1864, written by Oliver Evans Mercer while serving as an officer in 
the Confederate States Army in North Carolina and Virginia, diary, 
1863-1864, of Sarah E. Mercer, dealing with family affairs and her 
brother's military service, and account of the life of John and Anna 
Jane Evans Mercer, written by their granddaughter in 1950; letters, 
1861-1863, of Dr. Augustus Coutanche Evans, of Goldsboro, N. C., 
who was sent to Europe to procure drugs and medicines for the Con- 
federate States Army; scattered family and personal letters, 1874-1886, 
1914-1925, received by members of the Alderman family of Fayette- 
ville, N. C.; miscellaneous insurance policies, 1859-1883, and minutes, 
1899-1915, of the Local Board of Insurance Agents, Fayetteville, N. C.,; 
a volume containing daily records, July 18, 1862-June 5, 1863, show- 
ing names of companies and men absent from duty in the Eutaw Regi- 
ment (25th Infantry) of South Carolina Volunteers, and a few other 
records of the regiment; papers, 1845-1872, of David S. Reid and his 
family of Reidsville, N. C., account book, 1860-1863, of William Scott 
of Rockingham County, N. C., and a genealogy of the Reid, Settle, 
Kearns, and Scott families, compiled in 1921 by Hugh Reid Scott; 
papers and books, 1873-1948, of William Nicholas Sheats (1851-1922), 
teacher, high school principal, county superintendent, and state super- 
intendent of schools in Florida, dealing with his work and his cam- 
paigns for office; papers of Felix Johnson of Surry County, N. C., 
including a letter of dismissal, 1848, from the Mt. Airy Baptist Church, 
and warrants, 1862, for the whipping of two Negroes convicted of 
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stealing; volume, 1891-1951, containing sermons and record of services 
of the Rev. Robert B. Owens of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
rector in Salisbury, Oxford, Rocky Mount, and Charlotte, N. C.,; let- 
ters, 1822-1823, from Berryman Green, Halifax, Va., to his son, Na- 
thaniel T. Green, who was attending medical lectures in Philadelphia; 
diary, 1862-1865, of Jacob Lyons, of New York, serving as a noncom- 
missioned officer with the United States Army in Virginia; letters and 
papers, 1823-1874, of Benjamin M. Polhill of Georgia, his father, John 
G. Polhill, and other members of the family, and a book of Mrs. Emily 
Nisbet Polhill containing Nisbet-Edwards-Griffing genealogy and scrap- 
book material; papers, 1813-1854, of Charles W. Bradbury of New 
Orleans, including family letters and personal correspondence with 
Mrs. Madaline Selima Edwards, diaries of Mrs. Edwards, and Brad- 
burys account books; correspondence and other papers, 1830-1876, 
relating to Alexander DeClouet, Confederate congressman from Louisi- 
ana, and his son, Paul L. DeClouet, who attended preparatory school 
and the University of Virginia in Charlottesville and served in the 
Confederate States Army; papers, 1834, 1850-1885, of Theodore P. 
Hamlin, Confederate officer of Edgefield, Tenn., including miscel- 
laneous family papers, letters written by Hamlin as a prisoner of war 
at Johnson’s Island, and in Nashville after the war, and papers relating 
to his death in Philadelphia in 1867, while a student of dental sur- 
gery; letters, 1861-1864, 1896-1903, written by John Alexander Barry, 
of Dalton, Ga., private in the Confederate States Army, serving in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, and a few postwar 
letters on family history; papers, 1826-1916, relating to the Wendel 
and James families of Tennessee, and an album, 1850-1852, kept by 
Emma C. James while in school at the Columbia Female Institute; 
papers and books, 1837-1900, of Paul F. Tavel, immigrant from Swit- 
zerland to Stewart and Davidson counties, Tenn., vine grower, wine 
maker, and book binder, and of his son, Albert B. Tavel, stationer and 
printer of Nashville; letter book, 1771-1784, of Josiah Smith, Jr. (1730- 
1826), merchant of Charleston, S. C., dealing with mercantile and 
other business affairs, planting, the Independent Church in Charles- 
ton, civilian life during the American Revolution, Smith’s experiences 
as a prisoner of war in St. Augustine, and the difficulties of his busi- 
ness and financial affairs immediately after the war; diary, 1857-1858, 
of Henry Francis Jones of Thomasville, Ga., while a student at the 
University of North Carolina; letters, 1864, 1870-1872, to John L. 
Bridgers, Jr., Edgecombe County, N. C., while he was in school and 
later when he was beginning law practice in Tarboro, including let- 
ters from his sister in school in Richmond, from cousins at Virginia 
Military Institute, and from other relatives and lawyers; account book, 
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1881-1902, of the firm of John Morrow’s Sons, which operated a gen- 
eral store, a flour mill, and a cotton gin at Oaks, Orange County, N. C.; 
scrapbook, 1867-1869, of clippings from newspapers of Wilmington, 
N. C., and Brenham, Texas, relating to Charles R. Arey, to current 
events, and to Civil War events and leaders; papers, 1830-1909, of 
John Lucas Paul Cantwell (1828-1909), a drug clerk who lived in 
Charleston, New Orleans, and Wilmington, and served in the Mexican 
and Civil wars; ledger, 1873-1881, of Anderson Brothers, general store 
in Salisbury, N. C.; letters, June 1818-October 1819, from Charles 
Lefebvre-Desnoettes (1773-1823) at Aigleville and Demopolis, Ala., 
to Bertrand Clausel in Mobile about their joint business affairs in 
connection with a store, and the situation of the colony of French 
emigrés of which the two former Bonapartist officers were leaders; 
letters, 1854-1857, from Charles Hummel, San Antonio, gunsmith and 
gunmerchant, to Armand Soubie, New Orleans, gunsmith, ordering 
firearms and discussing financial arrangements and general business 
conditions; correspondence, 1861-1864, of the family of Josiah and 
Elizabeth Barkley of Anderson County, S. C., including letters from 
their sons with the Confederate States Army on James and Sullivans 
Islands and in Virginia, and letters from members of the family at 
home, concerned largely with the shoemaking activities of the family, 
their farming, and their health; letters, 1862-1865, written in diary 
form by Isaac C. Richardson of Company B, 10th New Hampshire 
Volunteers, to his wife, covering his experiences with the United 
States Army in Fredericksburg, Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Yorktown, 
and in camps in New Hampshire; three letters, 1842-45, written from 
Mobile by J. G. Warriner, a young clerk to a cotton broker, and by 
Matthias H. Welles, of Bradford County, Pa., who visited for several 
months in Mobile; papers, 1837-1838, of Edwin Wright Morgan, lieu- 
tenant, United States Army, commanding at Camp Dade, Fila., in- 
cluding correspondence, reports, receipts, and other papers relating 
to army ordnance, to arrangements for express service between Forts 
Brooke, Dade, and King, and other army activities of Morgan; mili- 
tary records and correspondence, 1861-1865, of Benjamin F. Barnard, 
lieutenant and regimental quartermaster for the 23rd Massachusetts 
Infantry and the 59th Massachusetts Infantry, in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina; miscellaneous deeds and legal papers, 1778- 
1898, of residents of Hertford County, N. C.; papers, 1823-1891, of 
the Sumner family of Gates County, N. C., and the McKenzie family 
of Rowan County, N. C., including scattered business and legal papers, 
an obituary of Jethro Sumner, letters from Thomas M. Hunt in Texas 
and Philo White in New York, and genealogical materials; papers, 
1909-1954, of William Henry Hoyt, including a letter from President 
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William Howard Taft about a speech Taft was to make at Charlotte, 
N. C., involving the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, and 
Hoyt’s comment; family tree of the McNeill, Atkins, and Smith families 
of North Carolina; paper, 1725, signed by Richard Everard, governor 
of North Carolina, and members of his Council, appointing assistants 
to Chief Justice Christopher Gale and giving instructions about the 
courts of the province; papers, 1838-1857, of George R. Davis (1820- 
1899) of Wilmington, N. C., lawyer, senator, and attorney general 
of the Confederate States, including University of North Carolina 
diploma, law license, and two historical-patriotic-inspirational ora- 
tions; miscellaneous diplomas, 1807-1911, from the University of North 
Carolina and the Dialectic and Philanthropic societies; notebooks, 
1891-1892, written in German on mechanics, physics, mathematics, 
and engineering at the Royal Polytechnic Institute at Dresden, Ger- 
many, by Gustave Maurice Braune (1872-1930), dean of the School 
of Engineering at the University of North Carolina, 1922-1930; col- 
lection, 1752-1927, of Leonidas Chalmers Glenn, including corre- 
spondence and personal papers and genealogical material of the 
Glenn, Wilson, and Torrence families of Lincoln, now Gaston, Coun- 
ty, N. C., and York County, S. C., and their relatives in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Arkansas, and Illinois; letters, 1814 and undated, from 
Mrs. Eleanor Murdock, Frederickton, Md., to her son, George Wil- 
liam Murdock, at Princeton College and Lexington, Ky.; papers, 1922- 
1925, of Joseph Kyle Orr, of Atlanta, chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Knights Templars, including correspondence and 
papers dealing with the educational interests of the Knights Tem- 
plars; letters, 1857-58, from J. B. Witherby, Tullahoma, Coffee County, 
Tenn., to Nathaniel Hunt & Co., commission merchants, Charleston, 
S. C., concerning chiefly the sending of payments due to Hunt and 
mentioning a shipment of boots and shoes sent to Witherby from 
New York by way of Charleston; letters, 1855-1864, from Stephen 
Dodson Ramseur (1837-1864) to David Schenck, written from David- 
son College, the United States Military Academy, and Confederate 
camps and fields in Virginia; practice sets used by James M. Lilly 
of North Carolina in the study of accounting at the Baltimore Com- 
mercial College in 1854-1855; diary, 1862-1865, of James T. Wallace 
of Missouri, who joined the Confederate States Army in 1862, was 
captured and imprisoned at Alton, Ill, was exchanged in 1863, re- 
turned home through Virginia, and, in June 1863, rejoined his unit 
in the West, where he continued to fight until the end of the war; 
papers, 1850-1891, and a copy of reminiscences, written in 1910, of 
John Lipscomb Johnson, Baptist preacher in Virginia, professor at 
the University of Mississippi, and president of Mary Sharpe College, 
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1881-1902, of the firm of John Morrow’s Sons, which operated a gen- 
eral store, a flour mill, and a cotton gin at Oaks, Orange County, N. C.; 
scrapbook, 1867-1869, of clippings from newspapers of Wilmington, 
N. C., and Brenham, Texas, relating to Charles R. Arey, to current 
events, and to Civil War events and leaders; papers, 1830-1909, of 
John Lucas Paul Cantwell (1828-1909), a drug clerk who lived in 
Charleston, New Orleans, and Wilmington, and served in the Mexican 
and Civil wars; ledger, 1873-1881, of Anderson Brothers, general store 
in Salisbury, N. C.; letters, June 1818-October 1819, from Charles 
Lefebvre-Desnoettes (1773-1823) at Aigleville and Demopolis, Ala., 
to Bertrand Clausel in Mobile about their joint business affairs in 
connection with a store, and the situation of the colony of French 
emigrés of which the two former Bonapartist officers were leaders; 
letters, 1854-1857, from Charles Hummel, San Antonio, gunsmith and 
gunmerchant, to Armand Soubie, New Orleans, gunsmith, ordering 
firearms and discussing financial arrangements and general business 
conditions; correspondence, 1861-1864, of the family of Josiah and 
Elizabeth Barkley of Anderson County, S. C., including letters from 
their sons with the Confederate States Army on James and Sullivans 
Islands and in Virginia, and letters from members of the family at 
home, concerned largely with the shoemaking activities of the family, 
their farming, and their health; letters, 1862-1865, written in diary 
form by Isaac C. Richardson of Company B, 10th New Hampshire 
Volunteers, to his wife, covering his experiences with the United 
States Army in Fredericksburg, Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Yorktown, 
and in camps in New Hampshire; three letters, 1842-45, written from 
Mobile by J. G. Warriner, a young clerk to a cotton broker, and by 
Matthias H. Welles, of Bradford County, Pa., who visited for several 
months in Mobile; papers, 1837-1838, of Edwin Wright Morgan, lieu- 
tenant, United States Army, commanding at Camp Dade, Fla., in- 
cluding correspondence, reports, receipts, and other papers relating 
to army ordnance, to arrangements for express service between Forts 
Brooke, Dade, and King, and other army activities of Morgan; mili- 
tary records and correspondence, 1861-1865, of Benjamin F. Barnard, 
lieutenant and regimental quartermaster for the 23rd Massachusetts 
Infantry and the 59th Massachusetts Infantry, in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina; miscellaneous deeds and legal papers, 1778- 
1898, of residents of Hertford County, N. C.; papers, 1823-1891, of 
the Sumner family of Gates County, N. C., and the McKenzie family 
of Rowan County, N. C., including scattered business and legal papers, 
an obituary of Jethro Sumner, letters from Thomas M. Hunt in Texas 
and Philo White in New York, and genealogical materials; papers, 
1909-1954, of William Henry Hoyt, including a letter from President 
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William Howard Taft about a speech Taft was to make at Charlotte, 
N. C., involving the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, and 
Hoyt’s comment; family tree of the McNeill, Atkins, and Smith families 
of North Carolina; paper, 1725, signed by Richard Everard, governor 
of North Carolina, and members of his Council, appointing assistants 
to Chief Justice Christopher Gale and giving instructions about the 
courts of the province; papers, 1838-1857, of George R. Davis (1820- 
1899) of Wilmington, N. C., lawyer, senator, and attorney general 
of the Confederate States, including University of North Carolina 
diploma, law license, and two _historical-patriotic-inspirational ora- 
tions; miscellaneous diplomas, 1807-1911, from the University of North 
Carolina and the Dialectic and Philanthropic societies; notebooks, 
1891-1892, written in German on mechanics, physics, mathematics, 
and engineering at the Royal Polytechnic Institute at Dresden, Ger- 
many, by Gustave Maurice Braune (1872-1930), dean of the School 
of Engineering at the University of North Carolina, 1922-1930; col- 
lection, 1752-1927, of Leonidas Chalmers Glenn, including corre- 
spondence and personal papers and genealogical material of the 
Glenn, Wilson, and Torrence families of Lincoln, now Gaston, Coun- 
ty, N. C., and York County, S. C., and their relatives in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Arkansas, and Illinois; letters, 1814 and undated, from 
Mrs. Eleanor Murdock, Frederickton, Md., to her son, George Wil- 
liam Murdock, at Princeton College and Lexington, Ky.; papers, 1922- 
1925, of Joseph Kyle Orr, of Atlanta, chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Knights Templars, including correspondence and 
papers dealing with the educational interests of the Knights Tem- 
plars; letters, 1857-58, from J. B. Witherby, Tullahoma, Coffee County, 
Tenn., to Nathaniel Hunt & Co., commission merchants, Charleston, 
S. C., concerning chiefly the sending of payments due to Hunt and 
mentioning a shipment of boots and shoes sent to Witherby from 
New York by way of Charleston; letters, 1855-1864, from Stephen 
Dodson Ramseur (1837-1864) to David Schenck, written from David- 
son College, the United States Military Academy, and Confederate 
camps and fields in Virginia; practice sets used by James M. Lilly 
of North Carolina in the study of accounting at the Baltimore Com- 
mercial College in 1854-1855; diary, 1862-1865, of James T. Wallace 
of Missouri, who joined the Confederate States Army in 1862, was 
captured and imprisoned at Alton, Ill., was exchanged in 1863, re- 
turned home through Virginia, and, in June 1863, rejoined his unit 
in the West, where he continued to fight until the end of the war; 
papers, 1850-1891, and a copy of reminiscences, written in 1910, of 
John Lipscomb Johnson, Baptist preacher in Virginia, professor at 
the University of Mississippi, and president of Mary Sharpe College, 
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Winchester, Tenn.; diary, March-August 1864, of Frances Woolfolk 
Wallace, of Paducah, Ky., kept while traveling in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, on a visit to her husband, Philip Hugh Wallace, 
an officer in Bragg’s division; letter, 1942, from Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt to a Southern student, explaining her position on the race issue; 
sermons, 1874-1890, of Henry Melville Jackson (1849-1900), graduate 
of Virginia Episcopal Seminary, priest in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, and Bishop Coadjutor of Alabama; letters, 1853, from Jacob D. 
Hoppe in California, to his son in school in Maryland, describing 
conditions in California; letters, 1863, written by Lieutenant Robert 
M. Jeffries, 115th Pennsylvania Volunteers, from camps in Virginia, 
describing recent engagements; manuscripts, correspondence, pictures, 
clippings, of Edwin A. Bjérkman, Swedish-born novelist, poet, critic, 
translator, and newspaperman, who settled in Asheville, N. C.; papers, 
1882-1939, of Idora McClellan Moore (1845-1929), known as “Betsy 
Hamilton,” writer and public reader of humorous dialect pieces, in- 
cluding scattered letters to her from other writers, editors, fans, and 
mounted clippings from her newspaper series of “Backwoods Letters” 
and other writings; letters, 1819-1822, to and from William Leonard 
of Bridgewater, Mass., while in Hertford, Perquimans County, N. C., 
teaching school and conducting a small mercantile business, and from 
his brother Isam, who joined him to assist in the business; letter and 
diary excerpts, 1863-1865, of John L. Swain of Hamilton, N. C., serv- 
ing as a Confederate officer in eastern Carolina and Virginia; and 
papers, 1863-1865, of Mrs. Charles (Sarah G.) Beck, in connection 
with her work under the auspices of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in Washington, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. 

Typed, microfilm, and photocopied material: photostats and tran- 
scripts, made for the State Department of Archives and History, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., of records pertaining to North Carolina in the Spanish 
archives at Seville, Madrid, and Simancas; diary, 1881, of Henry Wil- 
liam Blanc, describing a trip from New Orleans to Virginia, Tennessee, 
New York, Canada, Washington, and Georgia, by railroad and steamer; 
papers, 1811, 1814, of James Piper, Bourbon and Nicholas counties, 
Ky., including deeds of sale for slaves; travel journal, October 1830- 
January 1831, of Francinia Usher, on a trip from Emmittsburg, Md., 
via Pittsburgh and the Mississippi, to visit her sister, Mrs. William 
Augustus (Eliza Usher) Berry, at Fort Jackson, La., letters, 1839-1943, 
from Patrick Usher to his sister, Mrs. Berry, written from the Republic 
of Texas and from captivity in Mexico following the Mier expedition 
in December 1842, and undated physician’s accounts, apparently of 
Dr. William Augustus Berry; autobiography, recollections, family his- 
tory, and genealogy written and compiled by Robert Archelaus Harda- 
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way (b. 1829), who studed at St. Joseph’s College, Mobile, Ala., and 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., served with the United States Army in 
Mexico and with the Confederate States Army, was a planter in Ala- 
bama, engineer and superintendent of railroads in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mexico, and professor of engineering at Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and the University of Alabama; diary, 1884- 
1899, of William James Samford (1844-1901), planter, lawyer, mem- 
ber of Congress, legislator, and governor of Alabama, biography of 
Samford by John W. DuBose, and diary, 1901-1946, of Thomas Drake 
Samford (1868-1947), of Opelika, lawyer, United States attorney, 
planter, businessman, and member of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee for Alabama; excerpts from the diary, January 11, 1863-May 
17, 1864, of Francis Milton Kennedy, Methodist chaplain from South 
Carolina, with the 28th North Carolina Troops in northern Virginia 
and the Gettysburg campaign; history, 1680-1856, of the Richardson 
family of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Mississippi, 
with emphasis on Francis Richardson (1760-1817) and John Gaulden 
Richardson (1785-1856), written by the latter’s son, Francis DuBose 
Richardson; letters, 1781-1789, of James and John Muir, of Dorchester 
County, Md., giving personal and local news and comments on farm- 
ing conditions; collection of Roy Watterson Black of Bolivar, Tenn., 
relating to people in Hardeman County, Tenn., including papers, 
1814-1854, 1937-1939, of the Chisum (Chisolm) and Robinson fam- 
ilies, account, 1938, by John Wilkins Hunt, “The Story of the Hunt 
Family that first came to Hardeman County, Tennessee,” diary, 1862- 
1863, of William J. Rogers, Company E, 13th Tennessee Regiment, 
and letters, 1821-1832, to David Woods in Hardeman County from 
his parents and relatives in Orange County, N. C.; reminiscences, 
written 1913-1915, of Mrs. Annie Tinsley Jeter Carmouche (b. 1843) 
of Amelia County, Va., and Pointe Coupee Parish, La., and letters, 
1853-1898, of the Jeter and Carmouche families; log, 1833-1835, of the 
ship Angelique, Captain Elisha L. Halsey, of Charleston, S. C., in- 
cluding records of trips between New York and Charleston and New 
York and London; papers, 1822-1866, of the McClellan, Stonebraker, 
and McCartney families of Lincoln County, Tenn., including personal 
and family letters, business records of a saw mill and grain mill, let- 
ters from members of the family who went from Tennessee to Ala- 
bama, Missouri, California, and Texas, and a few letters from George 
J. Stonebraker in Confederate camps and Fort Delaware prison; 
papers, including official, semi-official, and personal correspondence, 
1847-1903, of Dr. Samuel Hollingsworth Stout (1822-1903), organizer 
and medical director of the hospital department of the District of 
Tennessee, Confederate States Army, who lived in Tennessee, Georgia, 
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and Texas after the war, practicing medicine and teaching at Atlanta 
Medical College and Baylor University; letters, 1829-1858, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stanton and her daughter Elizabeth, of Core Sound Monthly 
Meeting, Carteret County, N. C., who moved to Wayne County, Ind., 
in 1832, from friends and relatives in Indiana and North Carolina; 
proclamation [1775?], by Josiah Martin, British governor of North 
Carolina, calling on loyal subjects of the king to suppress the rebels; 
autobiography of Louis Hébert (1820-1901) of Louisiana, who lived 
on a plantation near Plaquemine, attended Jefferson College and West 
Point, served with the United States Engineer Corps in Louisiana, 
resigned to manage the family plantation, served in the state senate 
and as state engineer, was a brigadier general in the Confederate 
Army, in the trans-Mississippi area, Tennessee, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, and after the war became a teacher; miscellaneous papers, 
1799-1954, of the family of Isaac Taylor, immigrant from Scotland to 
New Bern, N. C., including letters, genealogical data, and papers, 
1799-1800, concerning the sloop Rainbow, which was seized by a 
French privateer, captured later by an English ship, and taken to 
Jamaica and sold as a prize; Edwards family papers, including two 
deeds and a will in Greene County, N. C., 1800, 1819, and “A History 
of West Edwards and his Descendants,” by Charles Henry Edwards, 
written in 1889, giving an account of West Edwards, who was born 
in Southampton County, Va., in the 1760's, and of his sons and other 
descendants in Greene and Edgecombe counties, N. C., Sumner Coun- 
ty, Tenn., and Franklin, Ky., written from the author’s personal 
knowledge and oral tradition; papers, 1834-1872, of Alexander H. 
Stephens, the originals of which are in the Brady Memorial Library 
of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; bio- 
graphical sketch of John Gluyas, who was born in England in 1796 
and migrated in 1834 to North Carolina, where he was a machinist 
for a gold mine and a miller in Mecklenburg and Rowan counties, 
written in 1911 by his descendants; papers, 1741-1844, of William 
Conrad Schutte, physician and planter of Santo Domingo, and of his 
family, including correspondence, legal documents, and business rec- 
ords, related to their life in Santo Domingo and as refugees in Ports- 
mouth, Va., and their efforts to secure indemnity from the French 
government for the property lost because of the revolution in Santo 
Domingo; diary, 1814-1826, of Richard Clough Anderson (1788-1826), 
of Louisville, Ky., lawyer, planter, state legislator, congressman, minis- 
ter to Colombia, and delegate-designate to the Panama Congress; and 
record book, 1815-1853, of the Methodist Church in Edenton, N. C., 
including minutes of quarterly meetings and of stewards’ meetings, 
membership reports, records of births, marriages, baptisms, and deaths, 
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and a history of the church written by the Rev. Overton Bernard in 
1825. 


In The Washington Papers (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955, 
pp. 430, bibliography, $5.00), Saul K. Padover, the editor, has chosen 
selections which show many of Washington’s personal and _ political 
views, and at the same time bring to life a man whose chief strength 
was character. About 250 pages are given to political matters, before 
and after the Revolution, including the two inaugural addresses, all 
the annual messages to Congress, and the Farewell Address. 


William M. Dabney’s After Saratoga: The Story of the Convention 
Army (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1954, pp. 90, 
appendix, bibliography, $1.00) describes events following the British 
defeat in the second battle of Freeman’s Farm, October 1777, when 
Generals Burgoyne and Gates entered into a “convention.” Under its 
terms the British forces were to return home with the stipulation that 
they would not again fight in North America during the war. When 
the war ended they were still here, Congress having managed to 
evade its part of the “convention” by sending the prisoners from one 
locality to another. Except for the deep South they were at different 
times in all the populous sections of the country, and when peace 
came many of them remained in the United States. 


Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign Policy (Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. xviii, 335, notes, $4.50), by Gerald 
Stourzh, is one of a series of volumes in preparation at the Center for 
the Study of American Foreign Policy at the University of Chicago. 
Not a study in diplomatic history or political theory, it is an analysis 
of Franklin’s actions and opinions regarding international politics, 
with 112 pages on the years before 1776. 


Federal Population Censuses, 1840-80: A Price List of Microfilm 
Copies of the Original Schedules (Washington, National Archives and 
Records Service, 1955, pp. vi, 73) lists microfilm rolls by census years, 
alphabetically by state or territory, and, usually, alphabetically by 
county. For each census there are the number of rolls and their price; 
the price of the rolls for each state and territory; and a complete list 
of the rolls for states and territories, with each roll’s number, contents 
(by counties ), and price. 


In Southern Literary Culture: A Bibliography of Masters’ and Doc- 
tors’ Theses (University of Alabama Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 124, $3.00) 
Clyde H. Cantrell and Walton R. Patrick identify and locate 2,529 
theses and dissertations relating to the literary history of the South, 
a region here including fourteen states and the District of Columbia. 
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More than seven hundred authors’ works, covering research in 150 
graduate schools to the end of 1948, are listed. Many of the titles 
should be of interest to historians of the South. 


From the first twenty-five volumes of the Texas Folklore Society’s 
publications come the selections which comprise the twenty-sixth, 
Texas Folk and Folklore (Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 
1954, pp. xvi, 356, illustrations, $5.00), edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. It is not necessary to believe 
that the Texas farmer who struck oil actually gave his wife the present 
she had long wanted—a new ax handle—to enjoy this book. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Genesar on “The Sea Board Side,” by Henry Chandlee Forman, in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“The Great Maryland Barrens,” by William B. Marye, ibid. 

“William Bretton of Newtown Neck, St. Mary’s County,” by Edwin 
W. Beitzell, ibid. 

“George Washington: An Anglo-American Hero,” by Reginald C. 
McGrane, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January ). 

“Christopher Gist and Settlement on the Monongahela, 1752-1754,” by 
David B. Trimble, ibid. 

“The Great Meadows Campaign and the Climaxing Battle at Fort 
Necessity,” by William Blake Hindman, in West Virginia History 
(January ). 

“History of Teachers’ Institutes in West Virginia,” by Roy C. Woods, 
ibid. 

“The Church Establishment in North Carolina, 1765-1776,” by Paul 
Conkin, in the North Carolina Historical Review (January). 
“The Election of 1836 in North Carolina,” by William S. Hoffmann, 

ibid. 

“History of Mount Zion Christian Church, Clark County, Kentucky, 
1825-1952,” by James G. Faulconer, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (January). 

“H. P. Peers of Maysville, Man of Mystery in Kentucky Letters,” by 
Mary Peers Foley, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety (January ). 

“Missouri's Tennessee Heritage,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, in Missouri 
Historical Review (January ). 

“Epworth University,” by Ray Asplin, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
( Winter ). 

“Chief James Bigheart of the Osages,” by Orpha B. Russell, ibid. 
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“Miss Sophia Sawyer and Her School,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
ibid. 

“Cherokee Society under the Stress of Removal, 1820-1846,” by Oliver 
Knight, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Revolutionary Mail Bag: Governor Thomas Sim Lee’s Correspond- 
ence,” Part V, edited by Helen Lee Peabody, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (March). 

“Maryland Bibliography: 1954,” ibid. 

“Early Minutes of Hanover Presbytery,” edited by William M. E. 
Rachal, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Jan- 
uary ). 

“A Description of ‘Carolana’ by a “Well-Willer, 1649,” edited by Hugh 
Talmage Lefler, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Jan- 
uary ). 

“Bibliography of Fayette County, West Virginia,” by Shirley Donnelly, 
in West Virginia History (January). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Free Agricultural Population in Sumter District, South Carolina, 
1850-1860,” by Margaret Burr DesChamps, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January ). 

“The Path to Oakfuskee, Upper Trading Route in Georgia to the Creek 
Indians,” by John H. Goff, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(March). 

“The Death Blow to Independentism in Georgia,” by John E. Tal- 
madge, ibid. 

“Pioneer Talladega, Its Minutes and Memories,” concluded, by Well- 
ington Vandiver, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“Social Aspects of the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” by Glenn N. 
Sisk, in Mid-America (January ). 

“The Alabama Governor's Race in 1892,” by Charles Grayson Sum- 
mersell, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“The Prose Fiction of Samuel Minturn Peck,” by William T. Going, 
ibid. 

““Missus Alone in de “Big House,” ’” by Hugh C. Bailey and William 
Pratt Dale, II, ibid. 

“The Congressional Career of J. F. H. Claiborne,” by Frederick D. 
Williams, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January ). 

“A Historical Sketch of the Acadians,” by Corinne L. Saucier, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April, 1951). 
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“The French Quarter Sixty Years Ago,” by John Smith Kendall, ibid. 

“The Louisiana Secession Convention,” by Ralph Wooster, ibid. 

“The First ‘Incident’ of Secession: Seizure of the New Orleans Marine 
Hospital,” by William E. Rooney, ibid. 

“Notes on the Criminal History of New Orleans,” by John Smith Ken- 
dall, ibid. (July, 1951). 

“The Indians of Louisiana, About 1700—Their Customs and Manner 
of Living,” by Paul A. Kunkel, ibid. 

“History of Yellow Fever in New Orleans,” by A. E. Fossier, ibid. 

“Henry Vignaud—Louisiana Historian,” by Charles E. Nowell, ibid. 
(January, 1954). 

“Louisiana Landholding During War and Reconstruction,” by William 
E. Highsmith, ibid. 

“Religion in Rural Louisiana, 1850-1860,” by Raleigh A. Suarez, ibid. 

“William Bradford,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“Clearing Land in the Mississippi Alluvial Valley,” by Robert W. Har- 
rison, ibid. 

“Cultural and Recreational Activities in Pioneer Arkansas,” by Walter 
Moffatt, ibid. 

“Baron de Bastrop,” by Charles A. Bacarisse, in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (January). 

“British Investments in Texas Lands and Livestock,” by J. Fred Rippy, 
ibid. 

“The Origin of Military Aviation in Texas, 1910-1913,” by William C. 
Pool, ibid. 

“William Carey Crane and Texas Education,” by E. Bruce Thompson, 
ibid. 

“Jay Gould and the Railroad Commission of Texas,” by Robert L. 
Peterson, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Papers of Lachlan McIntosh, 1774-1799,” Part IV, edited by Lilla 
M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Diary of the Reverend Charles S. Vedder, May-July, 1861,” edited 
by Willard E. Wight, ibid. 

“The Letters of Harden Perkins Cochrane, 1862-1864,” Part II, ar- 
ranged by Harriet Fitts Ryan, in the Alabama Review (January). 

“A Mississippian’s Appraisal of Andrew Johnson: Letters of James 
T. Harrison, December, 1865,” edited by Winbourne Magruder 
Drake, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January ). 

“A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations Relating to Mississippi, 
1954,” compiled by James H. McClendon, ibid. 
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“New Orleans, 1801: An Account by John Pintard,” edited by David 
Lee Sterling, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July, 1951). 

“True Stories of Adventures of the Civil War: The Memoirs of W. G. 
D. Hinds,” edited by Bill Panter, in the Arkansas Historical Quar- 
terly (Winter). 

“A Letter of Governor Miller to His Wife,” edited by Ted R. Worley, 
ibid. 

“A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History, 1907- 
1952,” continued, compiled and edited by Claude Elliott, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


” 


“Fact and Tradition in Southern History,” by Alfred Holt Stone, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (January ). 

“Billy Yank and the Army of the Potomac,” by Bruce Catton, in Mili- 
tary Affairs (Winter). 

“Civil War Signals,” by George Raynor Thompson, ibid. 

“Obstacles to Reunion of the Presbyterian Church, 1868-1888,” by J. 
Treadwell Davis, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (January ). 

“Southern Railroad Receivership in the 1870's,” by John F. Stover, ibid. 

“*Sunset’ Cox, Leader of Lincoln’s Loyal Opposition, 1861-1865,” by 
David Lindsey, in Mid-America (January ). 

“Martin Van Buren’s Break with James K. Polk: The Record,” by 
Joseph G. Rayback, in New York History (January). 

“A Breckinridge Democrat on the Secession Crisis: Letters of Isaac 
I. Stevens, 1860-61,” edited by Robert W. Johannsen, in Oregon 
Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Jefferson Davis and Unified Army Command,” by Frank E. Vandiver, 
in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January ). 

“The Life and Writings of Hinton Rowan Helper,” by Benjamin Frank- 
lin Gilbert, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(January ). 

““The Great Reconstructor: General E. R. S$. Canby and the Second 
Military District,” by Max L. Heyman, Jr., in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January ). 

“Editor Hayne to Editor Kingsbury: Three Significant Unpublished 
Letters,” edited by Francis B. Dedmond, ibid. 

“Planter and Cotton Factor in the Old South: Some Areas of Friction,” 
by Ralph W. Haskins, in Agricultural History (January). 
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